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MADAME ANNA THILLON. 

No actress since our recollection 
has produced such a furore as Mad- 
ame Anna Thillon during her late 
engagement in this city at the How- 
ard Athenwum. The pieces which 
she has appeared in have been * The 
Crown Diamonds,” “The Black 
Domino,” and “ The Daughter of the 
Regiment ;” this last piece having 
been originally written for her. She 
is the original fille du regiment, and to 
our mind she has never been sur- 

assed in the character. Throughout 
er engagement here she has been 
most ably supported by Mr. Hudson, 
the Irish comedian, who is also a fine 
vocalist. During nearly all the time 
of her engagement in Boston, the 
tickets to the theatre have been sold 
at auction—the house bringing pre- 
miums as high as six hundred dol- 
lars on one oecasion. Coming among 
us almost entirely unheralded, she 
has won a universal popularity. Nev- 
er has any operatic singer of her class 
met with a more enthusiastic recep- 
tion, or been so successful as she has 
been during her stay in this city. She 
has charmed all by the fascination of 
her beautiful style—so graceful, so 
natural, so expressive, and yet so 
powerful. Her delicious voice, 7 
a contemporary, is music itself, 
and is only in harmony with the ra- 
diant intelligence that beams from 
her syren face, and speaks more forci- 
bly to the heart than any form of 
words of which human language is 
susceptible. ‘The beauty of her coun- 
tenance, not voluptuous, but indica- 
tive of passionate love—her piquant 
naivete of manner—her exquisite 
tones—her captivating gestures—her 
beautiful attirudes, and the indescrib- 
able charm of nature that plays 
around her like a halo of light, be- 
guiling the audience into a momen- 
tary belief that their senses are de- 
lighted with a reality, and not a mere 
dramatic representation on the stage, 
have been the theme of every tongue, 
and have won for this gifted lady an 
immense popularity. Night after 
night the house has been crowded to 
excess, and the plaudits have been, 
not merely the formal recognition of 
the presence of genius, but the warm 
and spontaneous effusions of the 
heart. She is one of those few ar- 
tists that never weary by their per- 
formances, because they are true to 
nature, like a beautiful landscape, 
which imparts pleasure every time it 
is beheld. Hence the fact that she 
has performed so many as two hun- 
dred times in a single character, in 
London. In Paris, and in the British 
metropolis, she has been equally twi- 
umphant; and the critics of both 
countries have been unanimous in 
their judgment as to her incompara- 
ble charms, while the subtlety and 
versatility of those charms have defied 
the art of criticism to analyze them. 
It is not this or that feature in her 
es. but the tout ensemble, 
ike the statue of Venus de Medicis, 
that dazzles and captivates the spec- 
tator. Madame Thillon was born in 
Calcutta, of English parents, but was 
brought up in France from the age 
of fourteen. She made her debut at 
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Clermont, in the opera of “Le Ros- 
signol.” She afterwa'ds appeared in 
“Jean de Paris,” in which she at- 
tracted the marked notice of the 
French critics and the public. This 
was the commercement of a glorious 
career in France, which was succeed- 
ed by an equally flattering one in 
England, having obtained an engage- 
ment at the Princess’s Theatre in 
London, where she made her first ap- 
pearance in “ The Crown Diamonds,” 
creating an excitement scarcely ever 
surpassed bv that attending the sa 
formance of any other artist. Her 
success in France and England is 
crowned by her triumphs here, which, 
however, have only commenced, for 
there is a brilliant future before her. 
The artist that can produce such ef- 
fects in the old world and in the new 
— in the three greatest countries on the 
face of the globe—differing in many 
respects in a most remarkable degree, 
bat all unanimously concurring in 
their judgment in her favor—must be 
more than an ordinary woman. In 
truth, Madame Thillon possesses 
originality and genius of the very 
highest order, and her gifts have been 
cultivated with the mest perfect finish. 
She is entirely unique, there being no 
other comic opera singer in the world 
like her. Far from having wearied 
the public, Madame Anna Thillon 
could still fill the Howard nightly for 
a month te come; but her engage- 
ments in other cities precluded her 
longer stay in Boston. However, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. Marshall has entered into an en- 
gagement with the lady to return to 
this city after a brief absence, when 
our citizens will have the satisfaction 
of again enjoying her professional 

‘rformances. This will be particu- 
far! y iuvcresting to some of our young 
gallants, who seemed to have totally 
lost their hearts and become slaves to 
her extraordinary beauty of person. 
In another part of the paper we give 
a likeness of Mr. Hudson, the excel- 
lent Irish comedian and vocalist, who 
has sustained Madame Thillon dur- 
ing her engagement at the Howard. 
Uur artist has taken the engraving 
herewith presented from life, the lady 
having afforded him the necessary 
private sitting for this purpose, and 
our readers may be assured of its 
truthfulness, though to those who 
have seen her this assurance will be 
quite unnecessary. It is exceedingly 
agreeable to know that one who has 
won so much of popular esteem and 
favor is as worthy as she is beautiful, 
and that her private life is graced by 
all those sacred and’ happy associa- 
tions that ennoble and purify the 
heart. It is to be regretted that it is 
too often the case, that artists who, in 
their profession and upon the stage, 
challenge our most earnest admira- 
tion, yet leave a blank in our estima- 
tion by evincing a looseness of moral 
character in their private lives that 
ruins all. Though a woman possess 
the beauty of an angel, though every 
movement be grace, and every fea- 
ture loveliness, if boldness be written 
in her face, it blots out all the lines of 
beauty and shadows the fairest work 
of the Creator, 
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CHAPTER XV.—[continvep.] 

“ A thousand idle tales were then afloat in re- 
gard to the facility of amassing riches in this 
not one of which could be considered 
ought to have 
silly 


country, 
true, or thus considered. 
Like a I swallowed the gilded bait: 
Irene was delighted at the Visiting a 
new country, whose breezes were balm; whose 


been 
fish 


idea of 


whose forests 
gold; whose 
whose springs were foun 


sunshine was glory : 
trees; whose 
were diamonds ; 


were orange 


stones were sands 
tains 
of immortal youth. We planned cottages, man- 


sions, summer-houses, arbors. grounds, gardens, 
and I know not what, to 
paradise. 

“ My little daughter was a year old when we 
France. <Afier a short and 


pleasant passage we reached the New World. 


grace our imaginary 
t 


left the shores of 


I saw the gaping mouth of a muddy river, whose 
banks were overgrown with dank weeds, i 
which lay hidden frightful monsters, who delight- 
ed to swallow men and women at a mouthful. 
They told me it was the Mississippi river, that 
watered the Eden I was seeking. I stared at the 
aptain like one awakening from some pleasant 
dream ; he stroked his beard and smiled. 

“«Tt's a sweet place,’ said the captain. 
“* Have you been here often? I asked. 
“« Twice before, he answered. 

“* What kind of monsters are those rolling so 
lazily among those dank weeds, in the mud yon- 
der? 

** Why, bless your heart, sir, they are nothing 
but alligators 

“* What do they subsist upon? I asked. 

They used to live upon Indians, but now 
they feed principally upon Frenchmen. They 
are not at all hard to suit. They'll take any- 
thing that comes along—pick up a little boy or 
girl now and then, or a full grown woman of any 
color; or seize upon men while bathing. 
large sized man makes just two bites.’ 

“* Indeed ! 

** Just as I tell you, monsieur.’ 

“*Thank you.’ 

“* Perfectly welcome.’ 

“ By further conversation with the captain, I 
learned that the Indians were also greatly to be 


feared, as shocking murders were frequent in the 


One 


colony. The spell of my delightful dream was 
broken. I felt sad at heart, and one of those 


horrible presentiments of coming evil crept 
through every fibre of my brain, and made me 
stagger with the dread of something that I knew 
nothing about. 

“ De Iberville, brother of the governor, and an 
old acquaintance, met me at Biloxi. 
to infuse new 


He strove 
life and courage into my heart, 
but it was easy to sce that he felt sad himself. 
Something was evidently weighing heavily upon 
his spirits. Iberville was a noble fellow, 
generous, and high-souled ; 


brave, 
but there was some 
singular mystery connected with his stay in the 
colony. It was some love affair, 
never fully fathom. 


whic h I could 
I entered upon my duties 
with what zeal I could, under the circumstances. 

“Jrene bore up finely under the shock which 
we had both in relation to the new 
country. 


received 
She even affected to be pleased with 
her condition ; One 
I left my rville, to 
small party of emi 


but I knew better. morning 


new home with Il visit a 


rants, who had 
I kissed 


ly, telling them I 


settled upon 
the Mississippi river. Treng 
little 


return. 


and my 
daughter ¢ should soon 
Lobserved that Irene looked paler than 
usual, and heii my hand longer in hers than she 


was wont, when she said adieu.” 


Boisbriant paused at this stage of his narra- 
tive, 
‘When I returned.” he 
wife 


overcome by his emotions. 

“T had no 
I found my darling 
foully 
the Indians—and sealped—robbed of her long, 
beautiful hair, 


resumed, 
no home. 
wife near the river’s bank, 


,no child, 
murdered by 


of which I had been so proud. 


The body of my daughter could not be found; 


but some of its clothes were discovered in the 
river, lodged among the weeds. Its fate was 
but too evident; it had been thrown into the 


water! My frantic grief I will not dwell upon. 


Tlie cruelty of this blow I will leave wholly to 


and 


return to 


your imagination. I felt like a crushed 
broken-hearted man, and re 
France. I shall 


Which transpired 


1 
so.ved TO 


not soon forget an incident 
previous to my putting this 
light, placid 


Iberville and myself were walk- 


resolve into execution. It was a 
nieht like this. 
ing tovether. 


‘Did you ever have a presentiment ¢ he 
ked, with a smile. 
‘I replied that [ had one when I first saw the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. 
‘I have a presentiment now,’ said Iberville. 
‘And what is it asked. 
‘Death! he replied softly, 


earnestness I shall never forget. 


and with an 


‘IT have observed that something unpleasant 
has been preying upon your mind fora long 
time,’ I added. 

‘It is so, my friend. My sorrow is a secret 
which must perish with me,’ 
fully. 

‘Tt is a love-seerct, I presume, I replied. 

‘T acknowledge it; I will tell you this much 
and no more: I have a wife and child, 


he replied, mourn- 


he said, 
earnestly. 
‘Where I exclaimed. 

“That I may not tell you. There are many 
and powerful reasons why they are not with 
but it was my destiny that this should be, 
and Ihave submitted. Keep my secret, Bois- 
briant.’ I promised to do this. 

“*She’s a lovely girl, and is content to be my 
wife under any circumstances ; for she loves me, 
added Iberville. 

‘And does de Bienville, your brother, know 
aught of this ’ I asked. 
‘Nothing definitely. 


me; 


He only knows that 
my affections are placed upon some object ; but 
who she is, and where she is, he does not know, 
and has too much delicacy to ask what he is 
quite sure I do not wish him to know.’ 

‘I can conceive of no reasons sufficiently 
powerful to induce you to keep the facets you 
have communicated a secret,’ I remarked. 

* «My dear Boisbriant, there might possibly 
be many reasons for pursuing such a course. It 
might even be donc to secure a fortune—a vast 
fortune—to make my child the 
wealth, and a name, perhaps. 


inheritor of 
Can you not con- 
ceive of something of that kind ? 

“*Certainly, I replied; ‘such things have 
happened more than once ortwice. But anoble 
name your child will assyredly have, if it bear 
the name of Iberville.’ 

“* But a noble name without fortune is noth- 
ing worth, and serves only to bring its owner 
into contempt.’ 

* Iberville paused, and with folded arms gazed 
at the waters of the Mississippi. I heard the 
twang of a bow-string, and a low groan from 
Iberville. and saw an 
indian shaft deep buried in his bosom. He fell 
back into my arms—looked pleasantly into my 
face, despite the torture of his wound. 


I looked towards him. 


smiled 


| 


| 
| 


And thus 
blest spirit that ever exerted an influence 


sweetly, and expired. passed the no- 


ipon 


the fortunes of Lonisiana. The news of his 
death cast a gloom over the colony, for his 


manly conduct from first to last had endeared 
him to now recall the 


r by that 


every one. I can even 


iville, kneelir 
Ihave seen 
with grief: 
but I neve 
like David and 


become as the 


form of de siniling 


| 
corpse. many a stout heart shake 


eye wet with tc 
3, for they had loved 
until the twain had 


ars 
r saw gricf like hi 
Jonathan, 
soul of one man.” 
Boisbriant ceased. 


“Speak on! 


exclaimed Henvi. 


k on 


*L went bac kt to Paris, and 
a few years re turned again to the colony, 
back to the scene 
strange impulse ; 
the 
briant, sadly. 


drawn 
of my sufferings by some 
perchance I wished to be near 
grave of Irene. I have done,” added Bois- 
“Your relation has interested me deeply,” 
said Henri. 
No doubt ; 
in the 


true hearts always feel an interest 
And my brave lad, 
you shall hear something still more interesting ; 


unfortunate. now, 
for I perceive that your mind is ina calmer state 
than usual,and you can hear me less impatiently.” 

“Go on, if you please,” said the Rover. 

“ What I have to communicate concerns the 
captive maidens, and Hubert, the king’s com- 
missary.” 
exclaimed Henri. 

‘I have discovered the important fact that he 
is even now with the captives.” 


‘The commissary !” 


‘Impossible! eried the Rover. 


“Notatall, Iwillexplain. The commissary 
is the accomplice of Lesage. The motives which 


Adelaide ; 


have reference to 


actuate him refer wholly to while 


those which stimulate Le 
Helen. The Ca 


manches are ¢ 
Hubert 


of playing the hero 


loved by both 
the 
purpose 


scoundre follow for the 


Ile ha 
the noble resolution to aid the mesdemoiselles to 
escape from the 
Ile 
course, with Adelaid 
with the idea 


s formed 


Indians, and thus acquire their 


confidence. imagines that by this 


rhis protection, filled 


taking 
unde 
a daring and 
able to make an impres- 


sion on her heart, and thus ultimat ly etlect his 


that he Is gencrous 


bencfactor, he shall be 


base purpose.” 
said Hk nri. 


“T have followed the party on horseback, and 


‘The villain 


being well hequainted with the country of the 
Camanches 
of their 
since. 


, 1 overtook them on the second day 


journey, and have dogeed them ever 


The commissary, dressed and mounted 
like an Indian, follows them at a safe distance, 
sometimes taking long detours to mislead those 
whom he has good 


tempt to follow. 


reason to suppose will at- 
At night he has 
his Indian allies, and instructs them in the part 


they 


interviews with 
are to He has twice stolen into the 
tent during the night time, character of a 
friend and deliverer, ready to sell his life to save 
the fair captives. 


act. 


in the 


“T have watched all these proceedings with 
feelings of indignation scarcely to be repressed 
and kept within bounds. Having learned all 
that could be of any avail, and being unable to 
cope with six Camanches and a white man, I 
have ridden back with hot haste to find you. 
When I found you here apparently so calm and 
thouzht ul, it carried me back to other days. 
You made me think of Iberville on the night 
death, and I not refrain from 
speaking to you of the past, before relating these 


his could 


matters. Nay, do not fret and fume so. Be 
patient. We are on the hizh road to success. 


We can scarcely fail to effect the object we so 
ardently desire to attain.” 

“Do you not suppose,” asked Henri, as they 
and Ridelle, “that Lesage 
is already on the way to join Hubert ¢” 

“T do. The ro 
but we will surprise 
them !" 


arose to seck Pierre 
gues have met by this time, 
them, my lad—surprise 


“And punish such high-handed villany as it 
deserves. Let us not lose an instant, monsieur. 
but follow the scoundrels immediately. 


not rest while such a 


I can- 
scheme of consummate 
villany is being enacted. I desire nothing more 
that 


If my hands were 


stand face to face with 
Hero indeed ! 


once upon him, he would never wish to play the 


earnestly than to 


commissary. 


heroic benefactor again during his life.” 
Moran met like 
which the 
to Henri, was now repeated, 
The hunter and Ridelje listened with fierce and 
scowling brows 


old 


former 


Soisbriant and Pierre 


friends. The strange news 


had communicated 


after the lapse of 


* Lead the 
the way, 


way,” 


said Moran, huskily, “lead 
and we'll follow.” 

‘It is well spoken,” added Ridelle. “Let us 
press forward to thwart this atrocious wicked- 
ness. 

“ Forward—forward—upon the trail—no rest 
—no sleep, until the maidens are free !” 
Henri. 

“Tam ready, good friends. 
and may Heaven speed us!” 


cried 


This is the way, 
said Boisbriant. 
With dark and threatening visages. and minds 


firmly fixed upon vengeance, the foresters fol- 
lowed Boisbriant. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A MEETING—THE ESCAPE. 


Srverar days had elapsed since the disap- 
pearance of the mesdemoiselles. The night had 
already set in. Two persons were 
the west bank of the Sabine River. 

“You have followed sooner than I had ex- 
pected, captain,” said one. 

“I found it was necessary no time should be 
lost, Monsieur Hubert,’ replied the 
“The affair is creating quite an excitement at 
New Orleans; for the girls are highly esteemed 
there. “I am suspected, notwithstanding all 
our cunning. In faet Imet that fire-cater, my 
evil genius, and he aceused me of the abduction 


sitting upon 


captain. 


of the maidens, without stopping to mince mat- 
him another debt, 
sure to pay him.” 


ters. I owe and I will be 

“Did he do you any personal violence ?” 
ed Hubert. 

“J barely escaped with my life.” 

“ Why did you not ran him through with your 
sword, captain 

Mon Dieu!” Tattempted to, but he was more 
than a match for He 
broke my sword at the hilt, then benevo- 
lently spared my life for a greater punishment 
than that of being gentcelly tomahawked !” 

‘For which you thanked him.” 

“For which I fired my pistol at his head, 
Monsieur Hubert.” 

“Did you hit him ?” 

“ Hit him / he was not born to be hit 
to live to be my ruin. 


ask- 


me with his tomahawk. 


and 


no! . but 


The fates protect him, I 


believe. Now tell me how you speed with Ade- 
laide. Tlave you played the hero with success /” 


Admirably, 
risked my precious life twice 


dem 


admirably, my boy! I have 


for the sweet mes- 


lles—visited them by moonlight—bade 


them hope—swore to save them, or die in the 
attempt—hinted at nger I 


their pretty sakes—and of dying in a very happy 


the da incurred for 
and contented frame of mind while conscious of 


such a high purpose. We attempted to fly—the 
Indians didn't rest well—one got up—smoked 
pipe—looked at the stars and moon—frightened 
irls trembl cd—ga 


us—x ive myself up for lost— 
favorable hour passed—left them with melan- 
choly forcbodings—Indiaus were aroused—pur- 
sued me—fired guns—fell—was supposed to be 
wounded—up and ran—and here I am alive 
yet.” 

“Capital! grand! sublime! go on, Hubert.” 

“ To-night I have fixed on as the happy pe- 
riod of their escape from Indian thraldom. The 
Camanches will sleep soundly as death itself— 
nothing but the last trumpet can wake them— 
I shall pray earnestly that Heaven will protect 
youth, innocence and beauty—grasp my short 
sword—be pale, but tirm—lead the fair tremblers 
forth—walk the 


were logs of wood—gain 


over savages as though they 


the forest—breathe 
more freely—the girls pant with excitement— 
you are near—take Helen—I take Adelaide—all 
right—nobody’s business—sweet mesdemoisclles 
—Ah! Lesage!” 

* Fair, but proud Helen, you shall yet be won !” 
‘You 


hanghty 


exclaimed the captain, triumphantly. 
scorned twice ; but now, 
And IT shall crush 
both in one—the peerless Helen 
Sacre Dieu! Wut will it 
not crush his proud spirit!” 


me once, yea, 
beauty, the power is mine. 
and humiliate, 
the fire-cating Rover 
Lesage rubbed his hands and chuckled over 
In his diabolical mal- 
fiend from the 
pit, more than a man. 

* We will pay back the scorn they have heaped 


his prospective triumph. 


ice, he resembled a bottomless 


upon us at different times,” added Hubert. 
‘Dearest Adclaide—sweet charmer—I come, I 
come—a dainty piece indeed! But L am wild 


with 
witl 


impatience,’ continued the commissary, 
*T is time, captain, The 
moon rides high in the heavens—the hour has 


come. Now shall we reap our reward for all 


‘eatrical 
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our dangers—and—and—rascal ities,” resumed 
Hubert. “ Await me here. In half an hour I will 
rejoin you with the charming mesdemoiselles.” 

“The commissary waited for no further reply 
but hurried away. Hubert walked rapidly, and 
his black heart throbbed with wild and unhal- 
lowed joy. 

* * * * * * * 

Helen and Adelaide stood beside the entrance 
of the lodge. 

“Do you think they are really sleeping ?” 
asked Helen. 

certainly do. 
and regular, and they lie very quietly,” answered 


Their respiration is deep 


the other. 

“ Are you still firm—shall we try ?” continued 
Helen. 

“Tam firm, and we will try,” said Adelaide. 

« Give me your hand, Adelaide—I am ready— 
let us both pass out at the same moment—softly 
—sofily.” 

The two girls, tightly grasping each other's 
hands, stole from the lodge. They stepped 
lightly among the sleeping braves, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, and trembling excessively. Ina 
moment they had passed the dangerous vicinity, 
and their fairy figures were moving rapidly 
through the forest. 

“ We are out of sight of the lodge—we shall 
soon be far away,” said Helen. 

“Heaven be praised !” exclaimed Adelaide. 
“Let me recover my breath a little. How my 
heart palpitates. Now we will run.” 

“ This is indeed fortunate—blessed—providen- 
The maidens looked at 
each other in mute despair; for it was the com- 


tial!” cried a voice. 


missary who had spoken. 

“It shall be my proud and happy privilege to 
conduct you to your friends, unfortunate maid- 
ens,” he added. “ There are horses near at hand. 
Others of your good friends have joined me ; 
and two of them I think you will not be dis- 
pleased to see. This way—a few rods down to- 
wards the valley—hurry, mesdemoiselles—no 
time to lose—Indians don’t sleep sound—may 
wake up—follow—kill us all.” 

Taking Adelaide by the arm he gently urged 
her onward, and Helen followed, holding her by 
the hand she had not relinquished since she left 
For a few moments the commissary 
hurried them along. They did not speak, nor 
strugglenor complain, nor acknowledge that they 
suspected that all was not right: they had no 


the lodge. 


power to do so; they were bewildered and as- 
tounded by the sudden overturning of their 
hopes. 

Hubert at length ceased to urge the captives 

onward. He stopped, and a man joined him 
instantly. The commissary pointed to Helen 
with a significant smile. 
Mademoiselle Helen!” exclaimed 
Lesage, seizing the hand of our heroine. Helen 
shricked with horror, and drew it from him. im- 
mediately. 


“Sweet 


“Imagine, if you can,” added Lesage, “the 
joy that I feel in knowing that I have assisted in 
your escape from a thraldom so dreadful—so 
crucl—so hopeless, so—” 


” 


“Cease to dissemble longer,” replied Helen, 
recovering her self-possession somewhat. ‘“ Lay 
off the mask, and show yourself the despicable 
Villain that you are. And you, sir,” turning to 
the commissary, “ can follow his example. We 
know you fora vile hypocrite—a smooth-tongued 
ruflian—a mean-spirited coward—a double-deal- 
ing knave—a wretched impostor, unfit to breathe 
the air of heaven.” 

“ A fair beginning, truly,” said Hubert, abashed 
in spite of all his effrontery. 

“Fair, indeed !” rejoined Lesage, contemptu- 
ously. “ Helen Lerowe,” he added, with a wicked 
smile of triumph upon his lips, “the time when 
you could scorn and insult me is past. I am no 
longer a suitor, to kneel and use honeyed words. 
No! no! that period is gone by. It is now your 
turn to sue and supplicate. There are many, 
many rough, dismal miles of wilderness between 
you and your home. No friend can start up 
from the ground to save you; no hand can wrest 
you from my grasp. I will, and do, throw off 
the mask. Know that you are in my power, and 
can expect no mercy. You love the man I hate 
with intense hatred. Were it no more than to 
punish, crush, humiliate him, you should not be 
pitied or saved.” 

“Imagine, Mademoiselle Adelaide, that I have 
said the same words to you,” exclaimed the 
commissary. 

“Do not touch me!” cried Adelaide, terrified 
at what she had heard, as Hubert endeavored to 
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grasp her arm. 
contact !” 


“There is poison in the foul 


“ Offer me no indignity,” said Helen, retreat- 
ing from Lesage. “ Remember that you may 
feel his vengeance.” 

“ Whose ¢” 

“ You know who,” answered Helen. 

I care not for Del- 


” 


exclaimed Lesage, disdainfully. 


“ Stuff, nonsense, foolery! 
croix. He is a renegade, a felon, and a—a— 

“Nay; he is none of those you have named. 
I deny the charge,” retorted ILelen. 

“©, that Pierre Moran were here!” said Ade- 
laide, half frantic with fear. 

“ Cease to vex yourself about him. 
needed. 


He is not 
7 am the hero of this occasion,” said 
the commissary. 

“You see that it is of no use to struggle with 
destiny,” resumed Lesage. “ You have lost in 
this game ; I have won; submit gracefully. It 
were folly to attempt to elude me now. Shud- 
der, if you will; look around you, expecting 
some strange rescue; or call on Heaven, as a'l 
forlorn damsels do. How very singular that 
Heaven never hears such prayers !” 

“Tt does hear them often, unfeeling and blas- 
phemous monster!” cried Helen. 

“ Be merciful—spare us—take us back to our 
friends !” exclaimed Adelaide, falling upon her 
knees, 

“ You look beautifully in that charming atti- 
tude,” said the commissary. 

“Tf it would avail aught, I would most earn- 
estly join in the petition; but alas, what prayers 
or tears could move such beings to the exercise 
of common humanity!” said Helen; and then 
turning to the commissary, she exclaimed, in 
tones of touching entreaty : ‘“ Have you no feel- 
ing of honor, no remains of goodness to make 
you yet a man—no finer sensibilities to be awak- 
ened—no relentings—no tender pity—no soft 
remembrance of a mother’s or a sister's love ?” 

“He is guilty of nothing of the kind!” said 
Lesage. 
cannot move us; and Heaven is not propitious.” 

“ Heaven is propitious !” 


“You but waste words—you do not, 


exclaimed a voice, 
which made the flushed cheeks of Lesage grow 
deadly pale. ‘“ Heaven is propitious.” 

Before the captain had recovered from the first 
stupor of astonishment, the breech of the Rover's 
rifle had fallen upon his head, and beaten him to 
the ground. 

“That is for you!” cried Pierre Moran, deal- 
ing the commissary a blow which laid him sense- 
less beside his companion in guilt. 

Helen's eyes fell upon Henri; she clasped her 
hands, looked up to heaven, and the next mo- 
ment lay insensible in the arms of the Rover; 
while Adelaide, embraced alternately by Pierre 
and her father, was weeping in the excess of her 
joy. 

During this time Boisbriant and Red-Shoe 
secured Lesage and the commissary, having 
bound their hands firmly behind them. The 
‘aptain was the first to recover from the effects 
of his punishment. 

“What means this violence?” he exclaimed, 
calling all his effrontery to his aid, and resolving 
to put the best face upon the matter to the last. 

“Tt means,” said Boisbriant, sternly, “that 
you have been caught in your villany, and that 
your career in Louisiana is brought to a close.” 

“That your sun is setting, and your night 
coming on, as I told you,” added the Rover. 

“ A thousand bitter maledictions upon your 
head!” exclaimed Lesage, literally gnashing his 
teeth until his mouth was white with foam. “If 
my own fiat could hurl you down to the deepest 
depths of the pit, you would soon be writhing 
beneath the tortures of the quenchless flame, and 
the worm that dieth not. You have baflled me ; 
always baffled me; and now you live to rejoice 
in your luck, and exult over my downfall.” 
The captain paused to gather calmness enough 
to proceed, and then went on with increasing 
“ But I am not dead yet. I may live 
many years, and perhaps I may walk over your 
grave—and perchance I may yet help to lay you 
there. Fool that I was, not to have taken better 
aim, and sent you out of my way forever !” 


energy. 


“Do not say too much,” replied Henri, “ for 
the bad blood in my heart is stirred up enough 
already. Soon I shall not be able to control my 
actions. I can scarcely keep my hands from 
doing what should be done by the public execu- 
tioner. But that which most lashes me to mad- 
ness, and almost makes me a maniac in my 
thirst for vengeance, is the wrong that you have 
If there 
is anything under the canopy of heaven that I 
ever desired, it is to slay you outright, and with- 


heaped upon these defenceless maidens. 


out mercy. Pierre Moran, take hold of me, or I 
shall commit a murder.” 

* May I die by inches, if I so much as lift g 
finger to restrain you from sinking your toma- 
hawk into his head!” cried Pierre, stoutly be- 
stowing a hearty kick upon the commissary, by 
way of emphasis. 

“ Ask me,” he continued. “to hold him while 
you scalp him alive, and curse me if 1 don’t 
do it!” 

“T protest against this ruffianism!” cried Hu- 
bert, furiously. 

“So these dear girls protested against yours, 
and you secre deaf to their moving appeals, 
which would have moved the heart of a brute,” 
added Moran, fiercely. 

“ They pleaded your mercy on bended knees, 
and you, in the redundance of your diabolical 
cruelty, laughed them to scorn. Protest, if you 
will—keep on protesting, and see what it will 
avail. By all that is sacred and holy, if Bois- 
briant will consent, I will hang you to the near- 
est tree—you and your accomplice in guilt.” 

Hubert grew deadly pale, and trembled, as he 
lay upon the ground. He looked beseechingly 
at Boisbriant. 

“T appeal to you for protection,” he said, ab- 


jectly. 


“You do not deserve it,’ replied Boisbriant. 

“Then you consent?” exclaimed Pierre. 
“We will have them trussed up in thirty see- 
onds !” 

Merey! mercy!” shrieked the commissary. 
“T have been led into crime by this villain beside 
me. Punish him, and spare me.” 

“Tt is well for you to turn against me!” cried 
Lesage. “ It is excellently well for you to call 
me a villain. O, it is manly—it is noble—it is 
the part of a friend,” sneered Lesage. 

“I curse you most bitterly,” continued Hubert, 
in the agony of his fear. “I eurse you for an 
unmitigated scoundrel—the author of my ruin !” 

“ Craven-hearted traitor!” returned the cap- 
tain. * You have been as ready, as eager and de- 
signing in these matters as myself, and now, in 
the hour of our downfall, you turn and curse 
me. QO, but I will remember it, Hubert. I will 
expose you. I will tell all your plottings against 
de Bienville, and of the letters you have writ- 
ten, and of the lies you have told to the ministry 
—TI'll tell it all, and we will see who is the greater 
villain of thetwo. Ha! ha! you wished to be 
appointed governor, did you! A fine governor! 
an excellent governor! a brave governor! a 
moral governor !” 

“ And you wished to kill Henri Deleroix be- 
cause he stood in your way. You perjured 
yourself, and made others to perjure themselves. 
You bought up the negroes, and you produced a 
piece of bark, containing characters made merely 
to beguile time, and which you well knew proved 
nothing; and you turned those harmless dia- 
grams into damning evidences of guilt. You 
hired an assassin, also, to accomplish what your 
treachery had failed to do. What do you say 
to this, Chef Menteur?” rejoined the commis- 
sary. 

“If we set them at liberty, they will soon be 
ready to kill each other,” said Pierre. 

“ Wicked men, when exposed, find much of 
their punishment in mutual recriminations,” ob- 
served Boisbriant. 

“Chef Menteur,” said Red-Shoe, who had un- 
til this time been a silent and attentive listener, 
“ you have been a very bad man—a snake in the 
grass—and your heart is not so big as a woman’s 
You are not fit to live, and you will die like a 
squaw. The happy grounds will not be open to 
you, and there will be no canoe to carry you 
across to the land of bright shadows.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GRAND DENOUEMENT. 


WE scarcely need pause to explain the sudden 
appearance of the foresters. The kind reader 
will, by a natural and easy deduction, arrive at 
the truth of the matter. Led on by Boisbriant, 
they had reached the vicinity of the encampment 
in time to witness a portion of the scene which 
had ensued between the captain, the commissary, 
and the maidens. Boisbriant, Ridelle, and Red- 
Shoe had stayed near Lesage, while the Rover 
and Pierre had followed the commissary. They 
had seen the mesdemoiselles fall unconsciously 
into his hands—and the whole party had silently 
closed up around the villains and their intended 
victims, when the events transpired just related. 

“ This is a pleasant spot; let us encamp for 
the night,” said Boisbriant. 


All parties gladly acquiesced in the proposal. 
A large pile of wood was shortly collected—a 
cheerful blaze soon cast its ruddy light upon the 
surrounding forest. 


Many green boughs were 
cut and laid upon the ground, and blankets 
spread upon those, until an air of comfort seemed 
to breathe around them all. During these pre- 
parations there was much talking, and much 
happiness experienced by the lovers and the 
rescued maidens. The fierce, vindictive looks 
of the two prisoners alone marred the general 
feeling of pleasure. 

“T hear the sound of horses’ feet,” said Red- 
Shoe, putting his ear close to the earth. The 
mesdemoiselles glanced at their lovers in alarm. 

“Tt is true,” said the Rover. “I can hear 
them myself. and there are many of them.” 

“T will go and reconnoitre,” said Onalaska. 
and immediately left them. The other foresters 
cocked their rifles, and awaited with much anx- 
iety the result. Presently the footsteps grew 
more distinct, and the sound of voices was 
plainly heard. 

“ They are Frenchmen !” exclaimed Boisbriant. 

The agreeable surprise of the foresters it is no 
easy matter to describe, when they perceived a 
large cavalcade advancing, composed of the fol- 
lowing characters, viz., de Bienville, Father Da- 
vion, Madame Mablois and La Glorieuse ; while 
the rear was brought up by twenty well mounted 
Frenchmen, and thirteen Natchez warriors, the 
renegade included in the number. The gov- 
ernor was engaged in earnest conversation with 
Red-Shoe, as he advanced, and was prepared for 
what he now beheld. 

“ This is indeed a surprise,” exclaimed Ridelle. 

“ Yes,” replied the governor, smiling, “it isa 
double surprise ; for Iam quite as much or more 
surprised, than you are. Henri, my brave boy, 
step forward, and let me speak to you.” 

The governor's voice shook with emotion as 
he spoke. 

Henri advanced a step, and de Bienville has- 
tily dismounted. 

* Sacre Dieu!” exclaimed the governor, gaz- 
ing earnestly at the White Rover. “The very 
face—the very form—the very expression—Hen- 
ri, Henri, behold your father’s brother. I am 
your uncle, and your father’s name was Iber- 
ville—the noble—the fearless—the genecrous— 
the self-sacrificing Iberville, who was as dear to 
me as my own life.” 

De Bienville ceased, overcome by his feelings. 
Large tears coursed down his cheeks. 

Henri stood like one astounded. He neither 
moved nor spoke ; surprise kept him dumb. 

“Yes, you are an Iberville, every inch an 
Iberville,” continued the governor, proudly em- 
bracing Henri. “I might have known it by your 
noble figure and lofty bearing; by your fearless 
spirit, and by the strong resemblance.” 

Mon Dieu! I am bewildered,” exclaimed 
our hero, at last. ‘“ This cannot be true.” 

“Tt is true as holy writ,” said Madame Ma- 
blois, taking Henri’s hand. 

“ And you are—” began our hero. 

“ Your mother, Henri !” 

The Rover could no longer govern his emo- 
tions. Kneeling at the feet of Madame Mablois, 
he wept like a child. 

“Since you give me the assurance, I can no 
longer doubt,” he articulated, at length. 

“ My good friends,” said the governor, wiping 
his eyes, and laying his hand upon the Rover's 
head, “it is necessary that I should explain this 
mystery. It was probably never known to one 
of you, that Iberville, my gallant brother, brought 
with him a fair wife to the shores of Louisiana.” 

“ I knew it; he told me so with his own lips,” 
interrupted Boisbriant. 

“So much the better,” continued de Bienville, 
“but I did not know it. You will naturally ask 
why the fact of his marriage was kept a secret. 
Madame Mablois will tell you all.” 

“Listen, and the whole is soon made plain,” 
said Madame Mablois. “I was born in Paris. 
My father, the Chevalier de Henriville, was im- 
mensely rich. I was his only child. He was a 
man of eccentric habits and strong prejudices. 
It was a part of his character that when he had 
once formed an opinion upon a particular sub- 
ject, he never changed it. One of his favorite 
ideas was that of marrying me to the son of a 
wealthy nobleman; a gentleman of dissolute 
habits and no fixed principles, and extremely 
ugly in person. Ofall the young noblemen I 
knew, he was the one I held in the least esteem 
or to speak more to the point, I utterly despised 
him. 


This person professed to love me as ar- 
My father wished me to 


dently as I hated him. 
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wed him without delay. I refused, and he vowed 
to disown and disinherit me. I had already met 
de Iberville, and loved him, and listened with 
pleasure to his vows of unceasing constancy, 
although I was at that time aware that a hope- 
less feud existed between the father of Iberville 
and my own. To influence my mind, my father 
showed me a will, drawn up in due form, by 
which I was to be disinherited, if I married 
against his wishes. Upon the evening of that 
very day, I was secretly married to Iberville. 
A few months after taking this step, to escape 
from the tyranny of my father, and the impor- 
tunities of the man he had selected for my hus- 
band, I left Paris forever, and set sail for the 
new colony with my beloved Iberville. On the 
passage he exacted from me a solemn promise 
to keep the fact of our marriage a secret until 
after the decease of my father, the chevalier. 


“*T shall never touch a france of his long- 
hoarded wealth, said my husband; ‘but the 
helpless being that will shortly demand your 
care, may one day feel the need of riches. I have 
long felt—an imperfect organization has pressed 
home the conviction with prophetic truth—that 
I shall not live to see my child arrive at matu- 
rity. Let us then, my dear wife, keep our mar- 
riage a secret known only to ourselves and a 
few friends in the new country to which we are 
going. Your father may relent, and leave the 
bulk of his vast wealth to you, which he will 
never do if he learns that you have linked your 
fortunes to one of my father’s family, as you are 
aware that a deadly feud exists between the 
heads of the two families—a quarrel which leaves 
us nothing to hope in the way of a reconciliation.’ 


“ Knowing the noble motives which influenced 
my husband, I made a solemn agreement with 
him never to divulge the fact of our marriage in 
any manner, so that it could reach the ears of 
my father. Iberville was greatly beloved by the 
Natchez. A beautiful cottage was reared for 
me in one of their pleasant villages. My hus- 
band passed much of his time with me, and I 
was happy. I was a mother also; and Iberville 
idolized our Henri. He was a year old when 
his father died. I confided a small part of my 
secret to Father Davion—enough to secure his 
aid, and my boy was taught many things by 
him which I could not have learned him. I 
gave him the name of Henri Delcroix, by which 
he has ever since been known, and studiously 
concealing from him the fact that I was his 
mother. 

“You all know how much interest I have 
ever manifested in this youth, and truly I have 
kept my promise to Iberville. Four days ago I 
received the intelligence that my father had de- 
ceased at an advanced age, leaving all his wealth 
to me ; for I had informed him in various ways 
and at different times, that I was still living. 
Henri is now rich, and no stain rests upon his 
name. The nearest that I ever came abandon- 
ing my purpose of keeping our marriage from 
the governor, was when my boy was in prison. 
But happily everything was ordered for the best. 
I was instrumental in his escape, and was not 
obliged to divulge the secret of his birth at that 
time. 

“When I received news that my father was 
no more, there was no longer any need that I 
should observe secrecy. I explained all to his 
excellency, and burning with impatience to em- 
brace his nephew, he set out at once—took the 
trajl, and has happily found him.” 


Helen wept plentifully during this recital, and 
Boisbriant was observed to gaze steadily at her. 

“Father Davion,” he said, at length, in an ex- 
cited manner, “can you tell me anything in re- 
lation to the history of this young lady ?” 

“ Alas! I know no more of her history than 
that she was left in my cabin during my absence, 
about sixteen years ago. She was then about 
two years of age; and I should judge, had been 
living among the Indians for some time. She 
had upon her neck a small locket, eontaining a 
miniature,” replied Father Davion. 

“ Where is the miniature *” asked Boisbriant, 
still more excited. 

“ Here,” said Helen, drawing a locket from her 
bosom. “JI have worn it ever since I can re- 
member.” 

“It is she—my Irene! Helen, you are my 
child!” and Boisbriant caught Helen to his heart 
and held her in a long and loving embrace. 

“Tam too happy,” murmured Helen. “It is 
joy indeed to feel a father’s love at last.” 

Boisbriant made a significant motion to de 
Bienville. The latter took Henri’s hand and 
led him towards Helen, and then Boisbriant 


joined the hands of the two. Madame Mablois 
smilingly brought forward Father Davion, and 
left him directly in front of the parties. 

“Stop one moment, if you please,” said Ri- 
delle. “There is more to be done in that way.” 

Saying these words, he proceeded to place 
Adelaide and Pierre Moran in the same order. 

Obedient to the order of de Bienville, the sol- 
diers and warriors closed up around the parties. 
Father Davion wiped his eyes for the hun- 
dredth time, and was about to say something, 
when Madame Mablois stopped him with: 

“Stop another moment, good father. Some- 
thing more can be done, I believe. Red-Shoe,” 
she added, in a whisper, approaching the chief 
softly, and smiling, “ would you not like to wed 
the princess ?” 

“ Does the sun love to kiss the clouds, or the 
stars to. look down upon the earth at night? 
Does the grass love the gentle rains, or do the 
flowers turn toward the light?” he asked. 

“La Glorieuse,” continued Soft-Voice, “the 
great war-chief loves you better than the grass 
loves the gentle rain, or the flowers love the 
light. Come and wed him, that all may be hap- 
py, and not a single virtuous heart beat sadly 
here to-night.” 

La Glorieuse extended her hand to Red-Shoe. 
Soft-Voice formed them into a line with the 
others, and Father Davion wiped his eyes again. 

Boisbriant turned to the French and Indians. 

“ My fine fellows, open your mouths and shout 
as loud as you can. Now—go it again—louder 
—louder—twice as loud. That'll do; very good.” 

Such shouts as went up from the forest at that 
time were never heard before, or since. 

“Wait a little longer, Father Davion, and 
you may go ahead with full speed,” added Bois- 
briant. “Sergeant Dumont and Corporal Rion, 
clap your hands upon those two rascals, lying 
on the ground there, and bring them up here so 
they can see well,” he added. 

“Come up here, my beauties,” said the ser- 
geant. “ Take hold of his feet, Corporal—tug 
him along. Don’t kick, captain; it makes it 
harder for us, and it’s a wedding you're going 
to.” 

In half a minute the captain and the commis- 
sary were placed in front of the persons to be 
wedded. 

“I wish I was dead and covered up in the 
ground,” muttered the captain, fiercely grinding 
his teeth with rage. 

“ J wish you were,” returned the commissary, 
with an oath. 

Father Davion wiped his eyes yet again, and 
essayed to speak ; but the sounds died away in 
his throat. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he managed to articulate, 
at length. 

“But it mast be done!” exclaimed Pierre 
Moran, impatiertly, looking at the blushing 
Adelaide. 

“ Of course it must,” added Boisbriant, “and 
a fine affair it seems to be, if I’m any judge. 
Boys, hurrah again, while the old gentleman 
clears his throat; he’s got an extraordinary 
cold!” 

The old woods shook once more to the hearty 
cheers of the soldiers, and the triumphant yells 
of the warriors. 

By this time Father Davion had succeeded in 
getting his pipes tolerably clear, and didn’t 
break down but once or twice during the whole 
ceremony. 

Mutual embraces and congratulations fol- 
lowed, and not one of the happy party slept a 
wink that night. 

The next day they set out on their return to 
New Orleans ; and though they were more than 
two days on the way, they all considered it a 
pleasant journey. 

Hubert was sent home to France by order of 
the governor, where he was deprived of his office, 
and otherwise disgraced. He never showed his 
face in the colony again. 


Lesage was first cashiered, and then impris- 
oned for a few months. He was afterwards shot 
by Ette-Actal, the renegade. Several of the Ban- 
bara negroes were arrested and executed. The 
White Rover visited the different Indian tribes, 
and made peace among them by distributing 
presents, and making some concessions which 
they had insistedupon. The innocence of Henri 
was of course fully established. 

The renegade left off many of his vicious hab- 
its; and finally, by the intiuence of La Glori- 
euse, was again taken into favor by his people. 

We can add but little more. We take leave 
of our characters, leaving them happy and con- 


tented. We feel that it would be useless to 
uwell longer upon the fortunes of Helen, and 
Adelaide, when united to such noble and gener- 
ous hearts. 

Truly grateful to the gentle readers who have 
followed us thus far, we sincerely hope they have 
been interested in the fortunes of the Waite 
Rover, and the fair maidens of Louisiana. 

THE END. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LET US BE FRIENDS. 


BY MRS M. 8. M. TAYLOR. 
Thou of the snowy heart, 
Passionless—cold ; 
Though this heart’s love to thee 
inly was told ; 
Now for a lowlier boon, 
Humbly it bends, 
Though thou canst love me not, 
Let us be friends. 


Thou of the pure, high brow, 
Stainless and calm ; 

Though for thy heavenward heart, 
Earth has no charm ; 

Still this fond prayer to thee 
Warmly ascends ; 

Though thou canst love me not, 
Tet us be friends. 


Thou of the lofty soul, 
Sinless and fair ; 

Though to thy love my heart 
May not aspire. 

Prayers for thy happiness 
Upward it sends, 

Craving but one sweet boon— 
Let us be friends. 

Farmington Falls, Me., Feb., 1852. 


THE ENJOYMENTS OF TRAVEL. 


As regards the enjoyments of travel, I should 
be sorry to say anything pedantic about them. 
They must vary much according to the nature 
of the individual. In my view, they are to be 
found in the chance delights, rather than in the 
official part of travelling. I go throngh a pic- 
ture-gallery, enjoying with instructed and well 
regulated satisfaction all the things I ought to 
enjoy. Down in the recesses of my mind—not 
communicated, perhaps, to any of my compan- 
ions—is a secret hope that the room I see in 
the distance is really the last in the building, 
and that I shall have to go through no more. 
It is a warm day, and, stepping out upon a bal- 
cony for a moment, I see a young girl carefully 
helping her infirm mother out of church, and 
playfully insisting on carrying the market bur- 
thens of both—far too heavy for her little self. 
I watch the pair to the corner of the street, and 
then turn back and see the pictures which must 
be seen. But the pictures will fade from my 
memory sooner than this little scene which I 
saw from the balcony. I have put that by for 
my private gallery. Doubtless, we need not 
leave our own country to see much that is most 
beautiful in nature and in conduct; but we are 
often far too much engaged and too unobserv- 
ant to see it—Companions of my Solitude. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ROUSE THEE. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


Do sorrows triumph o'er thy heart, 
Do teardrops flood thine eyes: 
Do retrospections dread, upstart, 
And swell thy breast with sighs? 
Reflect, thou stricken one, reflect, 
Omnipotence doth thee protect. 


Think not, though by the world despised, 
Thou art forsaken, though cast down ; 
My sister, brother, be advised 
To spurn inconstant fortune’s frown ; 
By acting thus, we oft shall gain 
An anchorage on the boisterous main. 


Sit not and freight the air with woes, 
Yield not thy heart to sorrow ; 
Arise and sternly face thy foes, 
Nor grief unduly borrow. 
And as the mists evade morn’s light, 
As such thy cares shall shrink from sight. 
Philadelphia, February, 1852. 


ENGLISH QUARRELS. 


We might safely conclude that a nation would 
not be likely tamely to submit to tyranny and 
wrong which had made “ quarrel” out of “ que- 
rela.” The Latin word means properly “com- 
plaint,” and we have in “querulous” this its 
proper meaning coming distinctly out. Not so, 
however, in “quarrel ;” for the English have 
been wont not merely to complain, but to sct 
vigorously about righting and redressing them- 
selves, their griefs being also grievances out of 
this word which might have given them only 
“querulous ” and “ querulousness,” they have 
gotten “ quarrel” as well.—TZrench on the Study 
of Words. 


Half the ills we hoard within our hearts, 
Are ills because we hoard them — Proctor. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


Friendship’s parting kiss—may it never be sullied by 
the lips of corruption. 


When I am far away, wilt thou 
Bestow one thought on me; 

Wilt thou, in thy devotions, pray 
For one who prays for thee? 


Wilt thou remember that fond kiss 
I gave in friendship’s name ; 

Wilt thou believe it free from guile, 
And deem my heart the same? 


I ‘ve heard thee breathe the frequent sigh, 
And, though not breathed for me, 

Ive wished that all thy thoughts were mine, 
I all the world to thee. 


May he deserve thy tender love, 
Who links his fate with thine ; 

Thy happiness his fondest care, 
As ’t would if thou wert mine. 


Then farewell, dearest, best beloved, 
Sweet maiden, fare thee well ; 
What I endure for thy dear sake, 
No tongue but mine can tell. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


THE PARIS COMMISSIONAIRE. 


In Paris this social luxury has been so admir- 
ably supplied that, like iced water at Naples, the 
community could now hardly exist without it. 
Accordingly, at the intersection of almost all the 
principal streets there is posted by the police 
an intelligent, respectable-looking man (there 
are about 12,000 of them), cleanly dressed in 
blue velveteen trousers and a blue corduroy 
jacket, on the breast of which is affixed a brass 
ticket, invariably forfeited by misconduct, bear- 
ing his occupation and number. The duties of 
this commissionaire are not only, at various 
fixed prices, to go on messages in any directions, 
and at determined rates to perform innumerable 
other useful services, but he is especially direct- 
ed to assist aged and infirm people of both sex- 
es in crossing streets crowded with carriages, 
and to give strangers, who may inquire their 
way, every possible assistance. The luxury of 
living, wherever you may happen to lodge, with- 
in convenient reach of a person of this descrip- 
tion, is very great. For instance, within fifty 
yards of my lodgings, there was an active. hon- 
est, intelligent, dark blue fellow, who was to me 
a living book of useful knowledge. Crumpling 
up the newspaper he was usually reading, he 
could, in the middle of a paragraph and at a 
moment's notice, get me any sort of a carriage, 
recommend me to every description of shop, tell 
me the color of the omnibus I wanted, where I 
was to find it, where I was to leave it, how I 
ought to dress to go here, there, or anywhere ; 
what was done in the house of assembly last 
night, who spoke best, what was said in his 
speech, and what the world thought of things in 
general._—Fagot of French Sticks. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
TO CATHARINE.—A Vatentine. 


BY JOUN RUSSEL. 


I never felt the jealous pain 

Which rends the lover's heart in twain ; 
Till Cupid threw his poisoned dart, 
And wounded, for your sake, my heart. 


Your potent charms, bewitching maid, 
In every loveliness arrayed, 

Captive have laid beneath your feet, 
Hosts, who your lightest smile entreat. 


And must I yield to dark despair, 
A prey to doubts, and fears, and care? 
O hasten, dearest, to be mine, 
And choose me as thy Valentine. 
St. Louis, Mo., February, 1852. 


EVENING. 


There are two periods in the life of man in 
which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting 
—in youth and old age. In youth we love it 
for its mellow moonlight, its million of stars, its 
thin, rich and shooting shades, its still serenity ; 
amid those who can commune with our loves, or 
twine the wreaths of friendship, while there is 
none to bear us witness but the heavens and the 
spirits that hold their endless Sabbath there—or 
to look into the deep bosom of creation, spread 
abroad like a canepy above us, and look and lis- 
ten till we can see and hear the waving and 
melting songs of other worlds. To youth, even- 
ing is delightful ; it accords with the flow of bis 
light spirits, the fervor of his fancy, and the 
softness of his heart. Evening is also the de- 
light of virtuous age; it seems an emblem of 
the tranquil close of busy life—serene, placid 
and mild, with the impress of its Creator stamped 
upon it, it spreads its quiet wings over the 
grave, and seems to promise that all shall be 
peace beyond it—wN. Y. Mirror. 


HYPOCRISY. 
To wear long faces, just as if our Maker, 
The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 
Well pleased to wrap the soul’s unlucky mien 
Jn sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazine. 
Dr. Wolcot. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF KHATMANDU, THE CAPITAL OF NEPAUL. 


THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 

We present our readers herewith a fine and 
accurate picture of Muley Abderrahman, Empe- 
ror of Morocco. He is between fifty and sixty 
— of age, robust, and of active habit, but of 

tal and cruel character, whilst he possesses a 
more despotic power than any other, even of 
Mahometan potentates. He is not even held in 
check by a mufti, an ulema, or even a council or 
divan. He is supposed to possess a divine char- 
acter, and to be superior to all law. Yet, this 
monarch must pay respect to long-established 
usages and institutions; and must even give 
public audience four times a week to administer 
justice to all who may appeal to him from the 
cadi, or local governor. On these occasions he 
appears on horseback, in the superb state shown 
in our engraving, in an open interior court of the 
palace, his horse arrayed in trappings of gold 
and silks, while the Sultan’s simple dress forms a 
striking contrast with the richness of his horse- 
furniture. He wears a caftan of white kersey- 
mere, with the Moorish girdle of white leather, 
embroidered with pale bine silk, fastened by a 
plain silver buckle. A muslin turban with the 
silk tuft of royalty, crowns his imperial head ; 
and over this hangs gracefully, in full broad 
folds, a transparent haik of the finest fabric of 
Fas. His legs are equipped in boots of white 
morocco leather, curiously worked in devices 
with silk thread. Above his head is borne a 
very large umbrella, which is in Morocco to this 
day the ensign of royalty, and still continues to 
be in various nations of the East. The suitors 
prostrate themselves on the ground, and the en- 
tire scene of barbaric state is accurately shown 
in our illustration. The Sultan’s favorite mode 
of gaining the objects of his ambition is by poi- 
son. It appears that he poisoned Solyman Ab- 
derrahman, his predecessor and cousin; and a 
letter from Tangier, published in the Algerie, 
states, that since the accession of the Emperor 
to the throne of Morocco, he has before his eyes 
the crime by which he ascended it. The fear of 
poison incessantly presents itself to his imagina- 
tion. No one can approach him except his son ; 
he alone is permitted to serve him, and he must 
first taste eachdish. Such is the cost of crime— 
such is the penalty inflicted by a guilty con- 
science. 


KHATMANDU, CAPITAL OF NEPAUL. 

Khatmandu, the chief city of Nepaul and res- 
idence of the Rajah, of which we give a fine en- 
graving below, stands on the east bank of the 
Bishnmutty, along which it stretches in length 
about a mile. The breadth is inconsiderable, 
nowhere exceeding half a mile, its figure being 
said by the natives to resemble the Khora, or 
scimetar of Daiby. Khatmandu contains sev- 
eral temples on a Jarge scale, and constructed 
of brick, with two, three, and four sloping roofs ; 
and some are splendidly gilt, and produce a 
very picturesque. and agreeable effect. The 
houses are of brick and tile, with pitched or 
pent roofs towards the street. They have fre- 
quently enclosed wooden balconies of open, 
carved work of a singular fashion. Khatman- 
du contains a population of about 50,000. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 


VESPER HYMN. 
BY F. C. SYLVANUS NURLBUT. 


The twilight dim is stealing 
Around the rosy west ; 

And vesper bells are pealing, 
To lull our souls to rest. 


White through each ghost-like shadow, 
Soft forms of eld appear ; 

While every brae and meadow 
Is full of love and cheer. 


The wood birds all are singing 
Their vespers to the day ; 

And brooks are laughing, springing, 
To swell the roundelay. 


The whippoorwill is chanting 
Her matins of delight ; 

And Luna’s nymphs are dancing 
Upon the brow of night. 


Lo! red on yonder mountain 
Her mellow rim appears, 
As yonder bell is counting 
The days, the months, the years. 


0 life! so full of dreaming, 
In contemplation sing ; 
When every field is teeming 
With ravishment and spring. 


Sing in the spangled morning, 
The opening flowers among ; 

Thy thoughts with love adorning, 
Be thou forever young! 


Sing in the hush of even, 
When mountain altars blaze ; 
And teach thy thoughts of heaven, 
And everlasting praise. 


Dost thou a moment squander, 
By grieving hope deferred? 

Or didst thou long to wander 
With Eden's garden bird? 


Beshrew thy pencil sombre! 
Beshrew thy dreamy dyes! 
But plume thy soul to number 
With those of Paradise. 
Elwood Gardens, Enfield, Ct., Feb., 1852. 


[Written Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE TRADUCED: 


THE UNFINISHED WILL. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Sotomon Vanwick was an old man—a man 
who had weathered the storms and frosts of four- 
score years. His frame had become weakened, 
his health impaired, and his mind nervous and 
irritable; but yet the same iron will that had 
marked his disposition in the prime of his man- 
hood, was not bent beneath the weight of age. 
The old man had hid but one child—a son. 
That son had died, leaving an only daughter, so 
that Solomon Vanwick had but one living de- 
scendant, from himself, the fair Isabella, his 
grandchild. Vanwick wa; wealthy and proud, 
and among the branch relations of his house, 
who hung about him in hopes of golden remem- 
brance in his will, was Victor Waldamear, the 
son of the old nabob’s sister. 

Old Vanwick was sitting in his large arm- 
chair; near him stood Isabella, while at one of 
the high gothic windows stood Victor Walda- 
mear. Jsabella, though her eyes were tearless, 
had yet been weeping at the heart, but she 
trembled not, nor did she shrink befure the 
stern gaze that was bent upon her. 

“ Isabella,” said the old man, while a méan- 
ing frown darkened his wrinkled face, “this 
Alfred Norcross is not the man for your hus- 
band. Do you understand me ?” 

“JT understand what you say, grandfather, 
but I think you can know little of the man of 
whom you speak. If you did, you would honor 
him for his virtues.” 

“When I say that Norcross is not the man 
for your husband, I mean it!” said the old man; 
« so from henceforth you will see him no more.” 

“No, no, my dear grandfather,” exclaimed 
Isabella, with an imploring look and tone “ you 
will not persist in that. You will not thus 
crush me beneath your displeasure.” 


“Not if you obey me.” 

“But Alfred is the son of my father’s dearest 
friend.” 

“Yes,” returned Vanwick, with bitterness, 
“and your father’s friend was my enemy.” 

* And will you, because there was an unhappy 
"ference between yourself and the elder Nor- 


zross, now keep that enmity alive against the 


unoffending son 


“ Silence, girl! Let me hear no more of this. 
What I have said is said, and it shall never be 
recalled.” 

“ Sir,” said Isabella, while an inward struggle 
to keep down her rising emotions gave a pecu- 
liar tremulousness to her tone, “ you are an old 
man, and your days on earth are short; but 
little joy of this life is left for you, while I am 
young, and all of active life is before me. The 
steps which I take new will give color to my 
future, and be that future long or short, it must 
be made happy or miserable according as my 
My heart I have given to 
Alfred Norcross; in his keeping have I placed 
my purest affections, and I know that he is wor- 
thy of the trust. This union of our young 
hearts is the basis of all our joy in the future, 
and I cannot feel that even you have the right 
to rend it in sunder.” 

“ Child, do you prate to me of right ?” uttered 
the old man. “Young Norcross shall never 
You shall 
not marry him, and if he dares again—” 

“ JIold!” interrupted Isabella, while a strong 
calmness seemed to support her, “ whatever you 


steps are turned. 


touch one farthing of my money. 


have to say against me, I am ready to hear; but 
speak not against Alfred Norcross, for he is my 
husband !” 

“Your husband!” reiterated old Vanwick, 
grasping the arms of his chair with his bony 
hands. “ Isabella, speak that word again !” 

* Alfred Norcross is my husband!” pro- 
nounced the fair girl, in a firm tone. 

“Then,” returned the old man, as his face 
grew livid and his teeth grated together, “go 
and live with your husband. From henceforth 
you are nothing tome. I have forgotten you— 
your image is wrenched from my heart. Cross 
not my threshold again. Go! you are discarded, 
and forever !” 

“ But, my grandfather—” 

* Silence, miscreant! Out of my house, and 
never let me set eyes upon you again !” 

* Then farewell, and may Heaven yet pour 
the balm of forgiveness o’er your soul,” said Is- 
abella, as she half turned away; but ere she 
went, she gazed once more into his passion- 
wrought face, and with a starting tear she 
continued : 

“Your money, grandfather, I never coveted, 
but your love I would fain retain. Your prop- 
erty may go to those who hang about you for 
its possession, but your old heart’s affections 
will find no better resting-place than in the 
bosom of your grandchild, for there, at least, 
they will be reciprocated.” 

Old Solomon Vanwick made no reply, but 
while yet he gazed at the light form of his grand- 
child, she passed out from the room. As the 
door closed behind her, a look of almost fiend- 
like exultation rested upon the face of Victor 
Waldamear, and he turned his eyes away from 
his uncle, lest his real feelings might be seen. 
Ten minutes passed away, during which time 
the old man sat with his hands grasped firmly 
upon the arms of his chair, while a fierce rage 
seemed rankling in bis bosom; but at length 
his feelings settled to a sort of cold, iron deter- 
mination, and turning towards his nephew, he 
said : 

“ Victor, I think she’s been ungrateful to me.’ 

“Most ungrateful,” returned Victor, in a 
fawning, pharisaic tone. “ Her ingratitude to 
one so kind and generous as yourself, was to 


me as unexpected as it was bewildering. But, 
my dear uncle, you may yet somewhat relent 
towards her, for though young Norcross is un- 
worthy of your esteem, yet Isabella may have 
been deceived.” 

“ Deceived !” exclaimed the old man, again 
bursting into a passion. “It’s me that’s been 
deceived! Most grossly has she deceived me. 
No, no, Victor, you cannot palliate her offence. 
I have discarded her—disavowed her. Not a 
penny of my property shall she ever touch.” 

Again Victor Waldamear turned away to 
hide the glow of exulta ion that suffused his 
countenance. 

“Dear uncle.” he said, at length, in a tone so 
studied and hypocritical that any but a rage- 
blinded old man might have seen it, “let me 


advise you to wait awhile ere you alter your will ; 
for though Isabella has disgraced you by her 
marriage, as well as forfeited your kindness by 
her reckless disregard of all your desires—and 
even though she has virtually cast herself off by 
ruthlessly trampling on your love and solici- 
tude, yet—" 

“ Peace, peace, Victor!” interrupted the old 
man, with increased emcticn. “ Nothing, noth- 
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ing shall turn me. I know you would plead for 
her, but even with your pleading, you cannot 
lose sight of her utter unworthiness. My deci- 
sion is made. Here, take this key and unlock 
the left department of that old cabinet.” 

Victor Waldamear stepped to the old man’s 
side, and with a trembling hand he took the key. 
It was placed in the lock, and the qvaintly 
carved door was opened. 

“ Do you see that deep drawer, with a small 
key in its lock ¢’ asked the old man. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the nephew. 

“Open it. Within you will see a parchment 
tied with a blue ribbon, and bearing a heavy 
seal. Bring it to me.” 

Victor found the document, and he handed it 
to his uncle; then, at an order from the old 
man, he rang for a servant, who, when he ap- 
peared, was requested to bring a lighted taper. 

Ere long the taper was brought, and after 
the servant had withdrawn, Vanwick tore off the 
seal and ribbon from the roll he held, and as he 
opened it, Victor’s eyes rested upon his uncle's 
will! With features again set in their firm, 
iron mould, the old man raised the parchment 
to the blaze of the taper. The compact vellum 
began to hiss and crackle in the flame, and as it 
crisped and rolled in the heat, it fell in charred 
masses upon the table. Slowly it burned, but 
yet line after line of its inky import became an- 
nihilated, and at length the work of destruction 
was complete. Old Vanwick’s will was no 
more. 

Thus far had Victor Waldamear triumphed. 
He had succeeded in poisoning the old man’s 
mind against his grandchild, by the most subtle 
arts. He had not dared to directly attack the 
name of Isabella, but he had most basely tra- 
duced the fair fame of Alfred Norcross, and by 
a continuous siege of petty thrusts and stabs at 
the cords of affection that bound the old man 
to his son’s daughter, he had at length seen the 
estrangement complete. But the game was not 
yet won, for without a will, Isabella was the di- 
rect lineal heir. A new will must be made, and 
to this end, and that he might be the heir, Vic- 
tor Waldamear determined to set himself at 
work. He was now Vanwick’s sole confidant, 
and he held no doubts of his success. Already 
the broad lands and the bright gold of his uncle 
seemed his own, and not a pang of remorse 
reached his heart, as he thought of the poor, in- 
nocent being whom he had so foully wronged 
out of her birthright. 


Isabella was not entirely happy when she 
turned her steps towards the dwelling which her 
husband had procured, nor was she really sad. 
The knowledge that she had been utterly dis- 
carded by her grandfather was a source of sor- 
row, for she had loved the old man well; but 
the thought that she had a husband who loved 
her cheered her on, and when at length she 
found herself clasped to that husband’s bosom, 
the clouds were all rolled away, and she smiled 
in joy. 

“ Alfred,” said she, “here in this humble cot 
we must make our home, for my grandfather 
has forbidden me ever to enter his dwelling 
again. 

“Then he has disinherited you ?” 

“ Yes, and he disowns me.” 

“Then,” said Alfred, while his fine features 
were lighted up by a noble pride, and he clasped 
his young wife more closely to his bosom, * we 
will show him how independent we can be. I 
am sorry that he still clings to his dislike of me, 
but if I live he shall yet see that I bear him no 
malice in return. When my father urged your 
father into that unfortunate speculation by 
which they both were ruined, he thought to do 
him a pecuniary benefit, but God ruled it other- 
wise. Now, if Mr. Vanwick will still hunt me 
down for the result of my father’s doings, then 
he is at liberty so to do; and for my poverty, 
too, I suppose he hates me; but look up, dear- 
est Isabella ; with my pencil I can yet carve out 
a fortune, or at least a comfortable means of 
sustenance. You do not mourn for the loss of 
your grandfather's estate, Isabella 

“No, no, Alfred, I coveted it not; nor do I 
miss a thing I never possessed. One source of 
regret alone is mine—I have loved my grand- 
father, and I am sorry that he appreciates it 
not.” 

“ Your grandfather has not come to this con- 
clusion without some assistance from another 
quarter,” said Alfred, with a spice of bitterness 
in his manner. “ Victor Waldamear has had a 
hand in it all. His eyes have long been opened 


to the possession of old Vanwick’s property’ 
and thus has his grasping ambition begun to 
reach its object.” 

“You speak truly, Alfred. But let us think 
no more about it. We can make our home 
happy without my grandfather's money, and if 
Victor succeeds in gaining the estate, I shall 
not envy him his possession.” 

Within the apartment where the young couple 
stood, there was an easel, upon which was an 
unfinished landscape ; but yet enough had been 
placed upon the canvass to show that the hand 
that had done it, carried a bold and easy pencil. 
The coloring was true to nature, and the soft 
blending of the lights and shades betrayed an 
artistic taste and skill. Albert Norcross was a 
fair painter, and already had he engaged work 
enough to more than support him through the 
year, and he was sure of his moncy as fast as he 
could turn off his pictures. As Isabella last 
spoke, her husband clasped her once more to 
his bosom, and then imprinting a kiss upon her 
fair brow, he seated himself at his easel. 

Poor Isabella! As she stood and gazed upon 
her husband as he now plied his brush, she 
dreamed not that the sweet flowers she had 
culled could be armed with thorns. In the in- 
nocence of her love, she had not thought of the 
future, or if she had, ‘twas only as that love had 
pictured it. Alfred, too, looked only through 
the eyes of love, and he never once thought of 
the sterner realities that sometimes go to make 
up the counts of life. 

At the end of a week the young artist had 
finished his picture, and, according to promise, 
he prepared to set forth for the dwelling of its 
purchaser. The man for whom he had painted 
it, lived some ten miles distant, and having 
kissed his pretty wife, he took the product of 
his labor under his arm and started off. The 
forenoon was well advanced when he left his 
dwelling, but he promised to be back before 
dark, and Isabella smiled as she bade him God 
speed. 

Isabella sang and played the hours away, till 
the afternoon drew towards its close, and then 
she seated herself in the small flower-garden to 
watch for the return of her husband. An hour 
passed away, and she arose from her seat and 
walked around the garden—then she went out 
into the road and looked off in the direction 
from which her husband would come; but she 
saw him not, and once more she resumed her 
seat. Half an hour more passed, and a heavy, 
black cloud, which Isabella had not before no- 
ticed, came lowering about her, and ere long the 
heavy rain-drops began to fall. The young 
wife reluctantly left her seat in the garden, and 
sought refuge in the house ; but hardly had she 
gained it ere the rain began to fall faster, and 
fi-fal gusts swept up from the cloud-laden hori- 
zon. The dust and dry leaves danced in the 
air, the wind whistled louder, and @ curtain of 
almost impenetrable blackness was drawn over 
the earth. Isabella peered forth into the dark- 
ness, and when she could no longer see even 
the trees that surrounded her dwelling, she 
shrank back from the window and sank upon a 
stool near her husband's easel. 

Slowly and heavily wore away another hour. 
Isabella arose from her stool and went to the 
window. The rain was falling in torrents, and 
the vivid lightning had begun to dance in the 
heavens. Peal after peal of thunder roared 
along the lightning-tracked space, and at every 
shock the poor young wife's heart sank lower 
and lower in her bosom. Once she opened the 
door, and would have rushed forth into the 
darkness, but she qvailed before the raging 
storm-giant, and shrank trembling back. 

Already had the disconsolate woman’s mind 
begun to waver beneath its load of fearful 
doubt, when she thought she detected the 
sound of a heavy footfall without. She sprang 
towards the door, threw it open, and in a mo- 
ment more her husband caught her in his arms; 
she did not rest her weight upon him, however, 
for in a moment she realized that he trembled 
with weakness, and taking him fondly by the 
arm, she led him to a seat. 

Alfred was wet to the skin, and his limbs 


were cold and shivering, and though he smiled 
in answer to his wife’s earnest inquiries, yet bis 
smiles were weak and sickly, and they dwelt 
only for a moment upon the surface of his 
countenance, and then faded away before the 


power of pain and almost utter exhaustion. 
He explained to his wife that he had been 


obliged to wait some time for his patron, and 
that in half an hour aficr he started on his way 
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home, he was overtaken by the storm. The 
utter darkness enveloped the path with an im- 
penetrable pall, and he had been obliged almost 
liwrally to feel out his course. Often had he 
fallen over the undistinguishable obstacles that 
lay in the road, and had the distance been many 
rods further, he could not have dragged his ex- 
hausted limbs to his home. 

With fearful forebodings, Isabella assisted her 
husband to his bed, for his face was already 
flushed with a burning glow, his breath was hot, 
and his pulse beat with a feverish quickness. 
She watched by his side all night, and on the 
next morning a raging fever had setin. One 
of the neighbor's children was sent fur a physi- 
cian, and when he arrived, he pronounced Alfred 
to be under the influence of a most malignant 
fever, at the same time assuring Isabella that 
the case of her husband was one of extreme 
doubt. He ministered, however, for the relief 
of the patient, and promised to call again on 
the morrow. 

A month passed away, and Alfred had not 
yet left his sick bed, though the fearful crisis 
had passed and he was fast recovering. The 
physician had discontinued his daily visits, hav- 
ing left orders for the patient’s diet, with some 
simple restoratives, and the young painter had 
Isabella was sitting by 
the side of her husband’s bed, and a tear which 
she could not repress, stole down her pale 
check. 

“Tsabella,” faintly articulated the sick man, 
“what means that tear 

nothing, Albert.” 

“°Tis something, Isabella, for that sad look 


begun to hope again. 


which accompanies it, speaks to me of some- 
thing more than fatigue. Come, keep ho secrets 
What has happened ?” 

“ Albert,’ returned the fond wife, in a tremu- 
lous tone, “I know not why I should keep it 
from you, for you mast soon know it. 
will not suffer it to prey upon your mind, my 
husband /” 

“Speak, Isabella. 
can bear up under it, I shall not fall beneath its 


from me. 


Sut you 


Tell me all, and if you 


knowledge.” 

“Then, Albert, we are—are—” 

“Go cn, my wife.” 

“ We are penniless! no food, no fuel, and no 
means of procuring them !” 

“ Penniless !” murmured the young man, gaz- 
ing half vacantly into the face of his wife. “I 
had thought not of that. DPenniless, and, alas! 
how debt, too, must have crept upon us!” 

“No, no, Alfred; thank God, we are not in 
debit.” 

“Not in debt, Isabella ¢ 


tained us thus far ‘ 


What can have sus- 
Surely, my little stock of 
money could not have gone so far.” 

“T have paid it all, my husband, but I can 
pay no more.” 

“You told me not that you had money, 
Isabella.” 

“Thad jewelry, Albert.” 

“Q, God! and has it come to this?” bitterly 
cried the poor man, as he placed his emaciated 
“ Would to 
heaven that I might have suffered this alone; 
bat that you, you, Isabella, should be thus 


hand upon his throbbing brow. 


dragged into misery with me, is insupportable. 
O, why did you become my wife :” 

“ Alfred,” uttered the wife, while the tears 
coursed faster down her cheeks, “do not add to 
what we already suffer. I can bear up under all 
but such unkindness, for ‘tis unkind thus to 
speak of our united love. But, my husband, 
there is one more source of hope.” 

And that—” 

“Is to seek my grandfather.” 

“QO, Isabella, my proud heart shrinks from 
such a course. You would only be spurned 
from his door, and treated with cold-hearted 
indignity and reproach. This would make our 
misery greater.” 

“Then let him spurn me. I will at least see 
him and tell him how we suffer. He was my 
father’s father, and he will—he must, have some 
compassion.” 

* Then he would have shown it ere this”? 

“Tle may not have known our situation.” 

“He must have heard of my sickness.” 

“Ay, but he cannot know how we now suf- 
fer. Yes, Alfred, I wiil go to him, and if he 
spurns me, we can but suffer on.” 

The sick man g+zed into the face of his wife, 
but he spoke no further. The thought that his 
Isabella must go to beg for him harrowed up 


his soul with an anguish more* painfal than 
the disease under which he had suffered. 


Since Isabella had been banished from his 
house, old Solomon Vanwick had been growing 
moody and morose. He had entertained no 
r her, 


u from his resolution of utterly disin- 


thought of recs nor had he swerved 


one grai 
heriting her; but yet he missed her sweet smile 
and no art of Victor Wal- 
The old man, 


and her merry song 


damear’s could make him glad. 
however, would not own, even to himself, that 
‘twas Isabella’s absence that made him sad; he 
rather persuaded himself that ‘twas the sin of 
ingratitude she had committed, and in this opin- 
ion Victor endeavored to strengthen him. Van- 
wick’s health was evidently failing, and his 
scheming nephew began to fear that he would 
die without making another will; but at length 
the old man was brought to the point and a 
notary was sent for. He spoke of his grand- 
daughter, but Victor kept strict watch that the 
poison failed not in its work upon his mind; 
and whenever some spark of paternal kindness 
would for a moment struggle to throw its beams 
over his bosom, the nephew would dash it out 
with a cold stream of insinuating slander. 

Within the old man’s library sat Victor Wal- 
damear and the notary. Vanwick was there, 
and he dictated to the official while the new will 
was being made. With the exception of a few 
hundreds, which were bequeathed to some of 
the old servants, the whole vast estate was made 
over to Victor. The young man’s eyes sparkled 
as he heard the orders given which were to make 
him the sole heir, and he dared not hold up his 
head lest his too palpable emotions should be 
seen. 

“ That is all,” said the old man, as he gave 
the last clause of the will. 

“ And have you nothing for your grandchild, 
the gentle Isabella‘ asked the notary, with 
considerable surprise. 

“ Isabella, sir, has, by her ungrateful conduct, 
alienated herself,” returned Victor, quickly, lest, 
if time were given, his uncle might relent. 

“Mr. Vanwick,” continued the notary, seem- 
ing to take little notice of what the nephew had 
said, * by law, without a will, Isabella is your 
sole heir—the daughter—the only child of your 
own only son. Is it your firm intent that she 
be thus cut off /” 

“1 tell thee yes, old man,” said Victor. 

The notary noticed not the young speaker, 
but he kept his eyes riveted upon the face of 
Solomon Vanwick. 

“It is, it is’ at length murmured the old 
mai, in a slightly faltering voice. “She has 
been very unkind, very ungrateful to me, and 

Vanwick hesitated, and for a moment Victor 
trembled, but his assurance came quickly to his 
aid, and he said: 

“My uncle would not thus have cut her off, 
but that young Norcross stood ready to grasp 
his money. Into Aés hands Vanwick desires not 
that his property should fall; but, if at any time 
Isabella needs assistance, or when I can see 
signs of her repentance, I shall assist her, though 
I trust that long years will yet pass ere this last 
testament of my dear uncle’s will need to be 
administered, and he himself may yet see what 
the girl deserves.” 

Young Waldamear spoke this with the most 
hypocritical sycophancy ; bnt it seemed to revive 
the drooping purposes of the old man, for with 
a quick, nervous movement, he put forth his 
hand, saying, as he did so: 

“The will is as | wish it. Give it to me, sir, 
and let me sign it. I said it—I gave her warn- 
ing, and I told her she was discarded forever. 
*Twas her own fault.” 

Old Vanwick spread the parchment out be- 
fore him. and after running his eyes over it, he 
seized the pen and dipped it into the inkstand. 
There was a nervous twitching about the mus- 
cles of his face, and a strange, lustrous fire shot 
forth from his eyes. The pen had not yet 
touched the document. 

“ Sign! sign!’ whispered Victor, as he sprang 
to the old man’s side. 
place !” 

“Yes, I will sign it,” 
“She is not worthy; she shall not touch a penny 


“TIlere—here is the 


murmured Vanwick. 


of it. 1 said it, and 1 must not swerve.” 

“Phen sign! sign!” 

hark! Dd I not hear a voice ?” ut- 
tered the old man, still grasping the pen, and 
raising his hand. “"T'was her voice! "Twas 
Isabella's 


“No, no, she has forgotten you, my dear un- 
cle.” urged Victor, while the sweat began to 


stand upon his brow. “Siga the will! Sign.’ 


At that moment the door of the apartment 
was thrown open, and Isabella, all pale and 
trembling, entered the room. Her eyes caught 


the scene before her, but she dwelt upon none 


save her grandfather, and towards him sh 
a look of imploring, tearful agony. A moment 


the old man gazed upon the form of his 


errand- 
child, then his lips trembled; the fire of his cye 
changed to a still stranger glow, a tcar started 
forth upon his long gray eyelashes, and slightly 
raising his hands towards where she stood, he 
murmured : 

“Tsabella—my child—forgive your poor old 
grandfather. 1 forgot the warm love of your 
young heart; but let all be forgotten—forgiven. 
You have come back to—you are—you are— 
Isabella. Victor—take away this black curtain 
—it shuts her out. Take it away—it makes all 
dark !” 

“The will! Sign it! sign it!” gasped the 
nephew, as he laid his touch upon the hand that 
still held the inked pen. 

That hand rested upon the table, and it 
moved not. It still clutched the pen, but it 
made no motion towards the unfinished will. 
The old man’s eyes were still fixed upon his 
grandchild, but their fire was gone, and they 
looked cold and glassy. The notary stepped 
forward and raised Vanwick’s hand from the 
table, but it fell back with a dull, leaden mo- 
tion, and the unused pen fell from its grasp. 
Solomon Vanwick was dead! 

Victor Waldamear shrank back pale and 
trembling from the scene; he dared not speak, 
for in the presence of the dead his conscience 
shook off its slazy folds and stung him. Isabella 
sprang forward and threw her arms about the 
She kissed 
the marble brow, she bathed the pale face with 
her tears, and then turning her eyes towards 
the notary, she murmured : 


neck of her grandfather's corpse. 


“He forgave me! He forgave me ere he 
died! You heard him, sir, did you not? He 
loved me—he loved me—I ask no more.” 

“Mr. Waldamear,” said the old notary, after 
the party had withdrawn from the study, “ henee- 
forth you must regard Isabella as the ruler of 
this place. Whatever may have been your 
aims, or what schemes you may have used to 
attain them, you yourself best know; but you 
must now be aware that there is nothing here 
That 
will which was to have robbed a child of her 


for your ambition to feed upon further. 


birthright is yet unfinished, and he who alone 
could have done it is now no more on earth. A 
wise Hand held him back from the fatal deed, 
and even his own hand shrank from it. And 
now,” the old man continued, turning to Isa- 
bella, “let the servants see that nothing is trou- 
bled till my friends arrive to settle the estate. 
The funeral may, if you choose, be at your own 
arrangement, or I will take its charge upon 
myself.” 

Isabella was too much bewildered by what 
had passed to take anything of moment upon 
herself. 
her mind,—her grandfather had forgiven her! 
Then came the thought that she and her hus- 


One thing alone seemed uppermost in 


band should suffer no more, and in the midst of 
her whelming emotions, she buried her face in 
her hands and wept. 

I need not tell how the servants sneered at 
Victor Waldamear, when he went disappointed 
and disgraced away from the dwelling where 
his schemings had failed, nor need I tell how 
the servants laughed and cried by turns when 
they knew that their young mistress was re- 
stored to them. Isabella mourned for her grand- 
sire, but yet the smiles of joy began soon to 
bloom around her. Her dear husband was 
restored to health—the wealth of her father’s 
house was hers, and the deadly shafts of the 
traducer had fallen 
They had, indeed, caused her some 


powerless and harmless 
about her. 
hours of anguish, but now they had fallen back 
upon the evil man who had sent them forth, 


and they stung him, and the poison he had in- 
tended for others, fell to his own portion. 


HUNGARY AND RUSSIA. 

What people has suffered more than my poor 
Hangary has from Russia? Shall 1 hate the 
people of Russia for it? O, never. I have but 
pity and Christian brotherly love for it. It is 
the Government—it is the principle of the Gov- 
ernment, which makes every drop of my blood 
boil, which must fall if Hungary shall live. We 
were for centuries in war against the Turks, 
and God knows what we suffered by it. But 
past is past. Now we have a common CNCMLY | 
thus we have a common interest. A mutual 
esteem and love rules where our fathers have 
fought.—Acssuth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MAN, 


BY HATTON MITE. 


Who or what is man? Is he merely flesh 
And blood, like othe imals? Arrayed 
In different garb, the y difference? 
And has he in 


Of the air, and all the animais which live 


inct only—like the birds 


Upon the earth— with which to guide himself 

? No, no; he hasa mind to think— 
To reason: and a tongue to speak! (Alas! 

How few can guide their gifts aright!) But then 
To prove man’s capability of thought, 


Through lif 


Behold his commerce and his laws! Nor has 
Ile even yet attained the zenith of all things 
Earthly. lis varied products show that much 
Ile has improved—far more has yet to come. 
Happily and wii 


y¥ we will view 
His great and glorious mission upon earth. 
*T was not (to think of nought but worldly things, 
But to devote his worship to his God. 
All animals on earth—ail birds of the air— 
All fishes of the watery deep do die, 
And live no more: there is their end. But man 
Had a mission to fulfil: that mission 
Was to save his soul! He has a second 
Life. First he lives—then dies—and after death 
He lives aecording to his works on earth. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 
THE CAUSES OF BACKBITING. 

But there is another very important consider- 
ation to be weighed by those who are fearful of 
encouraging amusements, especially amongst 
their poorer brethren. What are the generality 
of people to do, or to think of, for a considera- 
ble portion of each day, if they are not allowed 
to busy themselves with some form of recreation ? 
Here is this infinite creature, man, who looks 
before and after, whose swiftness of thought is 
such, even among the dullest of the species, as 
would, perhaps, astonish the brightest, who are 
apt to imagine that none think but themselves; 
and you fancy that he can be quite contented 
with providing warmth and food for himself and 
those he has to love and cherish. Food and 
warmth! content with that! not he; and we 
should greatly despise him if he could be. Why 
is it that in all ages small towns and remote vil- 
lages have fostered little malignities of all kinds ? 
The true answer is, that people will backbite one 
another to any extent rather than not be amused. 
Nay, so streng is this desire for something to go 
on that may break the monotony of life, that 
people, not otherwise ill-natured, are pleased 
with the misfortune of their neighbors, solely 
because it gives something to think of, some- 
thing to talk about. They imagine how the 
principal actors and sufferers concerned in the 
misfortune will bear it; what they will do; how 
they will look; and so the dull bystander forms 
2 sort of drama for himself——He would, perhaps, 
be told that it is wicked for him to goto such an 
entertainment; he makes one out for himself, 
not always innocently — Companions ef my Soli- 
tude. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WINTER, 


BY MARTHA CURTIS. 
Stern winter is here with his cold, frosty breath, 
All nature is wearing an aspect of death ; 
The blast whistles shrill through the tall forest trees, 
And dried leaves are upborne on the hurrying breeze. 


Earth's bosom is clad in her mantle of snow, 

And bound with frost-chains is the rivulet’s flow ; 
The gay birds of summer have taken their flight, 
The flowerets are dead, ‘neath the cold, icy blight. 


But soon will the spring-time enliven the scene, 

And deck the chilled earth in its garments of green : 
The birdlings will come from their bright southern skies, 
And the flowers from their cold resting-place will ari.e. 


Thus ‘neath the dread finger of death we may fade, 
And the north wind may blow o'er the place where we're 
laid ; 
But Jesus will guide us, when death's winter ‘s o'er, 
Mid the spring-time of bliss, our God to adore. 
Scituate, Mass., February, 1852. 


PURSUIT OF PLEASURE, 

We smile at the ignorance of the savage who 
cuts down the tree in order to reach its fruits ; 
but the fact is that a blunder of this description 
is made by every person who is over-eager and 
impatient in the pursuit of pleasure. ‘Yo such 
the present moment is everything, and the future 
is nothing; he borrows, therefore, from the fu- 
ture at a most usurious and ruinous intere-:; 
and the consequence is that he finds the tence of 
his feelings impaired, his self-respect diminished, 
his health of mind and body destroyed, and life 
reduced to its very dreg, at a time, when, hu- 
manly speaking, tae greatest portion of its 
comforts should be still before him.— Channing. 


THE TRUE WIFE. 
She is of gentler nature. softer, dearer ; 
Of daily lite, the active, kindly cheerer ; 
With generous bosom, age or childhood shieldinc. 
And in the storm of life though moved, unyielding. 
Strength in her gentleness. hope in her sorrow. 
Whose darkest hour some rays of brightness borrow 
Frou better days to come; whose meek devotion 
Calms every wayward passion’s wild commotion ; 
Bold from affection, if by nature fearful, 
With varying brow, sad, tender, anxious, cheerful, 
This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 
With cron or helmet graced—yea, this is womsnkind. 
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PICTORIAL BDRAWING.ROOM COMPANION. 


MR. HUDSON. 

Mr. Hudson is certainly one of the best Irish 
comedians we have ever seen; and during his 
late engagement at the Howard Athenrum, 
where he has supported Madame Anna Thillon 


in her role of characters so successfully, he has 
shown himself a most excellent vocalist, as well 
as fine actor. We have before referred in these 
pages to his birthplace, and other matters touch- 
ing his life and early career. He has made a 


large circle of friends in this city by his chaste 


performance upon the stage, and his gentlemanly 
deportment in private. Mr. Hudson has the full 
rich Irish brogue, and he knows so well how to 
use it, too, that he rarely fails to make a de- 
cided “hit” in every character he assumes, and 


in his songs decidedly excels even Brougham, 
who is his superior as a general actor, Mr. H. 


will return to this city, ere long, with Madame 
Anna Thillon, when they will once more perform 
an engagement at the Howard Athenxum. 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF ZANTE. 

My visit to Zante was during the season of the 
currant vintage, which gave me an opportunity 
of witnessing the method of preparing this fruit 
for the foreign market. The vines which pro- 
duce these delicious little grapes were originally 
natives of Corinth, whence they derive the 
name which modern usage has corrupted into 
currant. They have been found to thrive re- 
markably well in Zante, and no produce yields 
80 great a profit to the cultivator. When suffi- 
ciently ripe they are taken from the vine in the 
same manner as the common grape, and placed 
on a drying ground, expressly prepared for 
them, in layers of about halfan inch thick. Dur- 
ing the time they are exposed to the sun they 
are occasionally turned and swept into heaps, 
until they are entirely detached from the stalk, 
when they are fit for exportation. The only 
danger to be apprehended to the vintage at this 
time is rain, which causes the fruit to deteriorate 
in value, or become utterly worthless; but this 
is a disaster of rare occurrence in a climate 
where it seldom rains in summer before the mid- 
dle of September. It appears that England con- 
sumes more currants than the whole world put 
together ; should, therefore, the whim of fashion 
cause any change in the national taste for plum- 
puddings and mince-pies, not only the cultivators 
of Zante, but those of a great part of the Morea. 
would be utterly ruined ; for, however excellent 
these tiny grapes may be, when applied to their 
present uses, they are utterly valueless for mak- 
ing wines, or any species of liquor—Spencer’s 
Travels in European Turkey. 

+ 
A SNAKE STORY. 

A citizen of Lynn, some time since, killed a 
black snake in the “ Lynn Woods,” and tying a 
string to it, he dragged it a distance of about 
two miles to his home, in the thickly settled part 
of the town. This was in the afternoon. On 
the next morning, a large, live black snake was 
found lying by the side of the dead one, and had 
evidently followed the track of its mate till it 
had overtaken it. This act seems to show an 
instinct and affection on the part of his “ snake- 
ship,” equal to that exhibited by some two-legged 
animals.—Bay State. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. HUDSON, THE IRIFH COMEDIAN. 


VIEW OF HONOLULU. 
The view presented below represents Honolulu, 
the chief town of Oahu, one of the group of the 


* Sandwich Islands in the North Pacific ocean, 


discovered by Captain Cook, of the royal navy, 
in 1778, and named by him after the Earl of 
Sandwich, then first lord of the admiralty. 
Honolulu is the royal residence, and a place of 
considerable trade, contains a large number of in- 
habitants, and many American residents. The 
etforts of American missionaries have introduced 
a high degree of civilization among the natives. 
Their habits are materially improved, their resi- 
dences rendered neat and comfortable, and reli- 
gious and intellectual culture is now placed 
within the reach of all. These islands embraced 
Christianity many years ago. 


The group consists of ten islands, of which 
eight are inhabited. They lie at about a third 
of the distance from the western coast of Mexico 
to the eastern coast of China. In 1778 the total 
population was estimated at 400,000, but wars 
and the ravages of epidemic and other diseases, 
introduced by Europeans, have materially dimin- 
ished this total. In the meantime the white co- 
lonial population has rapidly increased. 

The principal islands are Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
Maui, or Mowee, Oahu, Tauai, or Alooi, and 
Nihau, or Oneehow, which is celebrated for its 
culture and production of the yam. Most of the 
islands are volcanic, and they contain some 
mountains of great height. Mouna Roa ard 
Mouna Kea are about 15,000 feet high. The 
climate is warm, but not unhealthy: the winter 


VIEW OF THE TOWN OF HONOLULU, SadSDWICH ISLANDS 


season is marked by the prevalence of heavy rains. 
—The only animals found by Captain Cook 
were a small species of hogs, and dogs, and a 
kind of rat; but horses, cattle, and other domes- 
tic animals have been introduced by the Euro- 
peans. The coasts abound with sea-fowl. The 
principal vegetable products are yam, bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nut and strawberry ; oranges, grapes 
and other vegetables have been introduced, and 
thrive abundantly. Sandal wood, which is burned 
in the temples of the Chinese, was formerly 


found here in abundance, and American vessels 


at one time almost monopolized the trade in it. 

The natives are a peculiar race, tall, well- 
formed and handsome, with black or brown hair, 
frequently curling luxuriantly, and of a clear, 
olive complexion, occasionally a reddish brown. 


The language is a dialect of that spoken in the 
Society Islands. They are mild and gentle, but 


inquisitive and intelligent. Yet under their old 
idolatrous religion, they offered up human sacri- 
fices, and their wars were bloody. 

Though European costumes have been pretty 


generally introduced, it will be seen from our 


illustrations that many of the islanders yet cling 


to their old scanty dresses. They are fond of 
tattooing their persons, and among them a pe- 
culiar practice of tattooing the tip of the tongue 
prevails. ‘The women are very fond of decorat- 
ing their persons with wreaths and necklaces of 


leaves and shells, 


We give a picture of the rude monument near 
the shore of Hawaii, or Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook, the discoverer of these islands, was killed 
February 14th, 1779. A boat having been sto- 
len by one of the islanders, Capt. Cook went on 


shore to seize the king of Owhyhee and retain 


him as a hostage till the property was restored. 
This attempt irritated the natives, who collected 
around the captain’s party in great numbers. 
One of the natives, armed with a spear and stone, 
made menacing gestures to the captain. On a 
repetition of his hostile demonstrations, Cook 
fired a charge of small shot at him, which, fail- 
ing to penetrate his thick war-mat, only,served 
to exasperate him and encourage the other na- 
tives. Volleys of stones were hurled at the 
marines. They were answered by discharges of 
musketry on the part of the English. The com- 
bat soon became general. Capt. Cook was un- 
harmed so long as he faced the enemy, but turn- 
ing, to order his men to cease firing. he fell a 
victim to his humanity, for he was instantly 
stabbed in the back, and fell with his face in the 
water. He was immediately seized by the na- 
tives, dragged by the feet, despatched with dag- 
gers, and his remains shockingly abused. 

“Such was the fate of our most excellent 
commander !” says the historian of his vovages. 
“ After a life distinguished by such successful 
enterprises, his death can hardly be reckoned 
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premature, since he lived to accomplish the 
great work for which he seemed particularly 
designed, being rather removed from the enjoy- 
ment than the acquisition of glory.” 

We conclude our series of Sandwich Islands 
ketches by the representation of a dance got up 


= 


CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT, AT OWHYHEE, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


by the natives to amuse the officers and crew ot 
an American frigate, who are seen “ fraterniz- 
ing” with the natives as spectators of one of 
their national dances. The natives are very fond 
of dancing, and exhibit extraordinary agility 
and activity}in the exercise, and not a little 


grace. Their movements resemble not a little 
those of the Spanish cacucha, being wild, irregu- 
lar and free. The accompaniment, in the pres- 
eni instance, is a hollow drum of peculiar form, 
beaten by the hand, and aided by a sort of musi- 
cal chant and the clapping of hands. The lady. 


who is the centre of attraction, is about to exe 
cute a pirouette, after the fashion of our opera 
dancers, though it must be confessed her personal 
appearance is not so elegant and attractive as 
that of Ellsler or Montplaisir. The whole scene 
conveys a lively idea of the inhabitants. 


KF PeESENTATION OF A DANCE OF THK SANDWICH ISLANDEKS 
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PICTORIAL COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


LIBERTY. 


liberty, from the huge earth 


All thin 
That freely rolls 


gs crave 
around the sun, 
which works 


To the weak worm, its weary way 


Through bonds and darkness till new life is won. 
Trees, plants and flowers proclaim the general law, 
They burst the bands that round their 
And rising, bloom and flourish, 
They linger for a season, droop and die. 


erm may lie, 
but confined, 


And so with man, the noblest of God’s works, 
Innate within his breast there glows the spark 

Of sacred liberty. 
But bright enough to be the despot’s mark. 


Feebly it has burned, 


But now the circling winds from one bright shore 
Sweep round the earth, and fun that spark to flame ; 
And kindle in the breast of nations love 


Of liberty no tyrant’s power can tame. 


Hateful oppression, hide thy hideous form, 
The star of liberty resplendent beams ; 
And battling with the raging of the 

The blood-stained flag of freedom proudly streams. 


storm, 


Hasten, 0 God, the coming of the day, 
When man, as well as nations, shall be free ; 

And though our pathway lie through tears and blood, 
Lead us, O Father 


, on to liberty ! 
Philadelphia, Pa., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE KNOCK AT MY DOOR. 
A Leaf from the Journal of a Medical Man. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

I nap just taken my seat at the tea-table with 
my wife, a rare privilege, and one on which she 
was smilingly congratulating herself, as she 
poured out the fragrant cup (for the numerous 
calls upon me at this season seldom gave me 
time to eat a regular meal), when there was a 
at the door. I knew from 
experience that it signified an urgent and imme- 


loud, imperative rap 
diate demand for my aid in gome critical and 
alarming case. 

“JT do wish,” 


said Jane, petulantly, “that they 


would give Whoever it is, 
don’t think of going out until you 
Charles.” 


Accustomed to such interruptions, I 


you time to eat. 
have had 
your tea, 
began 
hurriedly to take my supper, while my wife for- 
bade the serving woman to go to the door yet, 
saying that she would give me time to finish my 
The knocking was now redoubled in 
and fairly the 


so that 


supper. 


strokes, shook house, echoing 


around the neighborhood, I could see 
the heads of our neighbors opposite thrust out 
of the windows to see what was the matter. 

‘I must go, Mistress Jane,” 


woman, who was our 


said the ancient 


only servant; for I was 


and having grea 


young in my practice then, 
horror of debt, I lived very economically; “I 
must open the door, or they will break it down.” 
I was quite convinced that some extraordina- 
ry occasion must have given rise to this earnest 
nal al at my door, and putting down my cup 0, 
, Lrose, and went to it myself. Upon open. 
ms it, I saw a man standing before me dripping 
and a heavy wind was 
howling down the narrow strect. 
pale, 
ance was that of 
life, 
a nose that turned up, and a physiognomy that 


wet, for it was raining, 
His face was 
and his eyes wild and eager. His appear- 
a man in the middle station of 
with narrow shoulders, straight whity hair, 
did not prepossess me favorably. 


“ Doctor,’ he cried, with great agitation, and 


appearing to be almost overcome with horror, 
sir. 


Quick 


The colonel has poisoned himself, sir. Run 


“come, sir. Do not delay a minute, 
sir. 
sir 

* What colonel? Where does he reside ?” I 
asked, taking my cloak and hat from their ac- 
cu-tomed place, and throwing my saddle-bags 
across my arm, while Jane, whose sympathies 
completely took the place of her annoyance at 
my beirg interrupted, hastened, without asking, 
like a good wife, to bring me the stomach pump. 
All this time the was talking with 
exceeding volubility. 

“ The colonel has been desponding, sir. He 
He 
several days, sir. I 
told the house-keeper to watch him, sir. I ex- 
pected he would take poison; he talked so of 
death ; and he once asked me, doctor, which I 
thought easiest, shooting or poison. I don’t 
know how he got it. We kept everything away 
Ile will be dead be- 
Let me cerry the pump !” 


messenger 


fancied he was going to lose his property. 
hasn’t seemed himself for 


from him. Hurry, doctor. 


fore we eet back. 


I never knew a man so excited and anxious. 


ght me by the arm to drag me out 


ile fairly cau; g 


of the door. He inspired me with something of 


his earnestness, and telling my wife that I would 


not be gone long, I followed him through the 
stormy night up the strect. He almost ran 


r back, he would 
seize my cloak and pull me forward. 


away from me, and then coming 
“For God's sake, doctor, quick as you can! 
ld not for the world he should be dead be- 
fore you get there !” 


I wou 


The 
up, though but 


after dark. 
and shops were lighted 


It was about half an hour 
stores 
few persons were moving along the pavements 
on account of the driving rain. At the head of 
right, and the build- 
ings now sheltering us from the wind, I asked 
him again, as we still hurried on, who the gen- 
tleman was. 


the street we turned to the 


‘It is Colonel Warficld, doctor. I am his 
serving man.” 
As soon as I heard the name I knew that it 


was a retired president of a bank, whom I had 
and who, I 
was told, suffered from a paralysis of one side. 


often met riding out in his carriage, 


I knew that he was very rich and a bachclor, 
and had the reputation of being very fond of 
his money, which, rumor whispered, he did not 
come by altogether in the most honorable man- 
ner, having, as president, privately availed him- 
self of the bank funds to enrich himself, when 
they ought to have been locked up in the 
of the bank. 

inst him, and as he resigned as soon as he 


vaults 
But as nothing could be proved 


he was 
never brought to any trial, but suffered to live 


found men made too free with his name, 


in the obscurity which he seemed to prefer, 
with total lost of caste. His riches, nor his fine 


equipage, nor large mansion, he found, could 
not command him respect, where character was 
wanting. He therefore lived isolated from all 
society, with but two servants—a house-keeper 
and waiting man, who was also his coachman. 
It was this latter had 


for me. 


personage who come 


I soon reached the strect in which stood the 


mansion of the rich banker. It was a spacious 


and imposing cdifice, three stories high, with a 


costly iron fence before it, a spacious Reale por- 


tico adorning the entrance ascended by marble 


steps. <A solitary light was visible from one of 


the windows of the colonel’s chamber, which 


was on the second floor in front 
across the through the 


not heeding the dricr crossings 


The man ran street 
mud and water, 


which I took. 


‘Hasten, sir. There is not a moment to 
lose,” he cried. throwing open the gate. Twas 
soon at the door, at which was standing, holding 


it half open, a thin, sharp visaged woman, wait- 


ing for us. 
“Ts it the doctor. 


James ?” she asked, eagerly. 


‘Yes. Heaven be thanked that I found him 
at home! I went to the nearest. How is he 
now, Mr Loc kx tt 


alive, doctor,” 


she 
door open for me to 
left hand. O, 


zm so relieved that 


* He is just answered, ad- 


Ienacine 
ares ing ine, 


as she held the 
pass. “ Up stairs, the first door, 
it is a dreadful business! I 
come, sir. It would have been sus- 
a hand in it, 


no doctor sent for. Q., sir, 


you have 
if he had died and 
he was so kind, 


pected we had 
and 
so good a Christian, and to do such a thing! 
Bat I hope, if he dies, it will not go 
him 


hard with 
in the other world, for he was not in his 


right mind. This door, doctor. Ido hope some- 
thing can be done to save him.” 

She thus kept upa garrulous, whining talking 
to the door cf the e} the 


saw my patient lving 


vamber. Upon entering 
richly furnished room, I 
upon his curtained bed in a state that, at the first 
But I found 


a pulse, but of a character that showed me that 


glance, seemed to me like death. 
I had come too late. He was sinking into death; 
and while I had my hand upon his wrist, his jaw 
fell, and with a gasp like a drowning man, and 
a slight convulsion that caused his muscular sys- 
tem to vibrate like the chords of a harp under 
I turned to 
the man and woman, who were whispering to- 


my touch, his spirit left the body ! 
gether earnestly by the door, and said: 
“He is dead! 
“ Dead ?” , in one voice. 
* You should have sent for me earlier,” I 
“He must have taken the 
20.” 
“We did not find it out until an hour ago,” 
said the woman, wiping her cyes. 


You came too late!” 
they both exclaimed 
said. 
poison some hours 


“ Poor man!” 


Ve shall never have such a master again,” 


with his hands, 


liis face 


said James, covering 


and sobbing so convulsively that I regarded him 
with surprise. A suspicion that poured into my 
door, so 
aid, 
His manner then was 


mind, when he stood at my madiy urg 


ing me to come to his master’ that he was 
now revived. 
that it 


seemed to be acting a part and to overact it. 


a murderer, 


80 extravagant was not natural. He 


This was the suspicion that entered into my 
mind, produced by his over-anxiety to drag me 
to his master. 


He 


f; and, 


This thought was now strength- 
ened. seemed to 
grit as in his message at my door, he was 
overacting his part. 


me to be trying to act 
The woman also cried ex- 
like a well-dressed housekeeper on the 
asked 

the 
As I 


suspected, it was not even damp. nor was there 


actly 


stage. To convince myself I bluntly 


her for her apron to cover the face of 


dead. She stared, but gave it to me. 
a tear in the eyes which she raised to my face. 
“When did you discover that he had ®ken 
poison ‘” I asked of her. 
‘When was it, she looked at 


James?” and 


him, inquiringly. 


“About five, or it might be half-past five 


o'clock, doctor,’ he answered, returning her 
look. 
“Go down and bring me warm water,” I said 


to the woman. 


As she was going out, he caught up the can- 


die, and said he would light her down. I did 
not like his officiousness. It looked to me as if 
he wished to say something to her alone. So I 


bade him remain with me, which he did evident- 
ly with uneasiness. 

“You say your master took arsenic ¢” I re- 
marked. 
he answered, looking down. 


asked, 


“ Yes, sir,” 
“ Tlow 
yes upon his face. 

“ How do I know ?” 

‘Yes. What evidence have you that he took 
arsenic ! T repeated. 

the 
Show me the 


do you know!” I fixing my 


cup. It was in the cup.” 
cup.” 
O, sir, I believe Mrs. Lockett emptied it out. 


I will run and see ;” and he started to leave the 


room. 

‘No: remain. I will ask her when she re- 
turns,” I answered, not wishing they should 
speak together a moment. 

The woman now returned with the water in 
apitcher. I then told the man to go to the 
house, which, as I knew, d to 
be but six doors off on the opposite side of the 


i 
street, with a note which I partly sé cribbled shear 
a pencil, informing him of the death and cir- 
cumstances, but rot hinting my suspicions that 
the deceased had been poisoned. 


he man’s hand trembled, and his face looked 
as white as a sheet as I gave him the note. He 
would have lingered, but I 


manded him to vo. He 


authoritatively com- 
tried to exchange g¢lan- 
ces with the 


voman, but I interposed my person 


I followed him to the y, and s him 


I then iene to the cham- 


saw 


leave the house. 


as I firmly believed, 


ber of death, and, of crime. 


“QO, sir, it issuch a pity! I hope people wont 
suspect us. But the best characters can’t always 


keep free from slanderous tongues. You can 
prove, doctor, that we sent for you, and that 
he was alive when you ca and if we had 
been doing what we oughtn’t to, we shouldn't 


sent for a doctor, that is certain. This is clear 


for our having no hand in it. You don't sus- 
pect us, doctor she asked, with a fawning 
smile that seemed the very glitter of guilt. 


Iwas now more than ever suspicious, nay, 


almost confirmed in my opinion, that the man 
and had the deed, doubtless 
prompied by the temptation of his money. 


woman done 


“You say that it was arsenic he took, Mrs. 
Lockett,” I 


suspicions by my looks. 


remarked, without betraying my 


‘Yes, doctor; and he must have taken a good 
The first 1 | 
James called to me to tell me his master’s lips 


deal to kill him so soon. <new of it 


were covered with foam, and that he was groan- 
ing and suffering dreadful. So I came in, and 
found him in great agony, but not able to speak. 
James told me he had taken arsenic.” 

* Was there any to be seen in a cup or 
paper 

“ No, doctor, not a speck.” 

“Then how did you know your master had 
taken arsenic /” I asked, quictly. 
*Q, yes, there was seme ina paper! James 
pointed it out to me.” 

“ Where is the paper?” 

“Ja 


Hire James's story of the cup and 


mes put it in his pocket to show you.” 
of the 


| 


paper clashed, as I supposed theia accounts 


would do. when I spoke to them apart. 1 was 
now convinced in my own mind that they had 


murdered their master, and had purposely wait- 
ed until too late to save him before si nding for 
ine, but sent for me to give a plausible air of 
innocence and solicitade on their part to the 
affair. 

I made and James coming in, 
said, that the coroner was not at home, and he 
had not left the note. 
he stole a glance at 
Mrs. Lockett, as if he would ascertain from her 
countenance if she had betrayed what she ought 
not in answer to any inquiries of mine. 
lated the glance unhesitating]y 


no remark; 


I saw. as he entered, that 


searching, interrogating 


I trans- 


In the meanwhile I examined the mouth of 
the corpse, and detected arsenic shining on the 


edges of the lips. He had evidently taken a 
very large quantity. Giving some directions, 


and locking the door and taking the key, I went 


down stairs, followed by both the man and the 


woman, who were very talkative, and said a 
great deal about hoping they should not be sus- 
pected, 
of guilt; 


itself; 


I knew this was suggested b vy the fears 
for innocence unaccused never defends 
but like our Saviour before Pilate, 
not its mouth ” 


“opens 
It is crime that ever “ 
will not be suspected.” 


hopes it 


On my way from the house, I stopped at the 
A window 
over it was thrown up,and the voice of the coro- 
ner himself called to know who there. 
Upon mentioning my name—for I had profes- 


door of the coroner and knocked. 


was 


sionally attended his family on four or five oc- 
casions—he said: 
“ I will come and open the door.” 
“No,” I ‘Col. Wartield 


and it is said has committed suicide. 


answered. 


is dead, 
I have 
been sent for 
to attend him, but he died a few moments after 
I reached his bed-side.” 


called by to report to you, having 


man like 


loved life and his 


“This is strange news, doctor; a 
him to commit suicide, who 
did! I will jury car- 


ly in the morning, and sit upon the body.” 


money as he summon my 


‘IT locked the chamber, and here is the key,” 


IT answered. “ You had best send a man to re- 
main with the body.” 
“Yes. He has left a 
near relatives. It is an 
body llis 
for a wind-fall, as they ere old favorite ones.” 


I aske 
sort of third cousin 


nd no 
that blows no- 


large fortune a 
ill wind 
good. servants will no doubt come in 
then 
Lockett is a 


wife.” 


‘You know them, 
‘Yes. Mrs. 
of my first 
I did not communicate my suspicions, nor had 
I any I had not been 
informed of I wished the 
give their judgment first. 


intention of doing so, if 


this relationship. 
coroner and his jury to ; 
I did not like to be the 


that might possibly be unfounded, and yet cost 


author of 


a suspicion 


two innocent fellow-beings their lives. 
‘Hlas any one been here for 

I asked, 
No, 


key of the dead iniser’s room, which I tossed up 


you to-night 
as I turned away. 
doctor,” he answered, as he caught the 
to him. 
‘] thought so,” I 
my way 
At the t which I once more seated 
myseif—for Jane hi id ke 


responded, as I moved on 
homeward, 


-tabie, 


pt everything warm, and 
postponed her own aan hoping to enjoy it, as 
she said, with me—I was: bout to make known 


to her my suspicions, when she oddly enough 
said, without a hint from me: 

“ Charles, there was something in that man’s 
manner that reminded me of acting on the stage. 
It didn’t seem to be natural. Don’t youremem- 
ber when we were at the theatre the week after 
The Iron Box,” 


and there was a young man who was the son of 


we were married, the play was “ 


the rich governor, 
the 
everybody how his f{ 


came running into the room, 
and in to'd 
had been murdcred, 


on scenes, great excitemcnt 
father 
and his money stolen.” 

“ Yes, I remember it,” I answered. 

* And do you recollect that a powdered gertle- 
man who acted an English squire, and who was 
in the party on the stage, which the young man 


said 


That young man you may be assured 


interrupted, in a very positive manner to 
another: ‘ 
for he is too much excited 
He is acting 


is the real murderer ; 
to be nature. and overacting his 
part.’ All this was said in the play as a port of 
it. Well, that the 
young man did indeed murder his father, and 
was executed ; 


it turns out in the last act 
and all that led to suspicion of 


him was his in 


father 


ywerness making known his 


s death. 
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“J remember it perfectly,” I answered. 

“This man’s manner to-night, reminded me 
of that young man’s on the stage. Ihave been 
thinking of it ever since you left.” 

I then communicated my suspicion to Jane, 
and she agreed with me that Col. Wartield had 
been murdered, and that the assassins were 
those who seemed so solicitous to get medical 
aid, when they well knew that all aid was in 
vain. 

The next day the coroner's jury decided that 
Colonel Warfield came to his death by taking 
arsenic. I had been summoned before it, as well 
as James and Mrs. Lockett; but I had given in 
only the facts with which I had to do profes- 
sionally, with which my private suspicions had 
no connection. I simply stated that I had been 
sent for and that the patient died while my hand 
was on his pulse. The post-mortem examina- 
tion showed a large quantity of arsenic in the 
stomach. The jury nor coroner seemed to have 
any suspicion of criminal poisoning. The fact 
that James had come for me seemed to forestall 
all suspicion of foul play. And so it would 
have done from my own mind, into which not 
an idea of foul play would have entered, but for 
the unnatural eagerness of the messenger. 

The will of Col. Warfield was opened on the 
day of his funeral. It bequeathed eighty thou- 
sand dollars to trustees to erect a hospital for 
strangers—as if this disposition of his badly- 
hand- 
writing against him on the wall: “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
The remainder of his estate, including his richly 
furnished house, he devised to a church; and to 
James Seeling and Mrs. Dorothy Lockett he 


acquired wealth could whitewash the 


bequeathed cach six thousand dollars. 

Here then was a motive, I saw at once, for 
the murder. The two were evidently aware of 
the nature of the will; and having waited till 
their patience wearied for his death, they con- 
cluded to despatch him to the other world and 
raise the alarm of suicide. 

My opinion of their guilt being now positive, 
I found myself placed in a very trying position. 
Duty called on me to give publicity to my sus- 
picions and bring these two persons to punish- 
ment: but the fear that I might at last be wrong, 
and unable to prove the charge of murder against 
them, kept me silent. 
weeks by the conflict. 
health. In 
Lockett had married 


I was tortured for many 
I lost sleep, appetite and 
the meanwhile, James and Mrs. 
and removed with their 
moncy to a neat house in the suburbs of the 
city. Their marriage only made me more posi- 
Finally, I informed my wife that I had 
resolved to file the charge of murder against 
them. She was as certain of their guilt as I 
hut she trembled lest I should not be able 
to sustain it, when ruin to my practice would be 


tive. 


Was ; 
the consequence—if nothing worse. Her appre- 
hensions caused me to delay it, until at length I 
could endure the secret of my suspicions no 
longer. I began to look upon myself as a part- 
ner to the murder by preserving silence. I felt 
that my mind would suffer unless I relieved it 
of the weight upon it. One morning, therefore, 
at daylight, after passing a sleepless night, I 
rose and dressed myself with more care than I 
had given to my toilet for many days. 

“Jane,” I said to my wife, as I took my hat, 
“T have made up my mind. 
to a magistrate.” 

“You are right.” she said, firmly. 


Tam going straight 


“You are 
not yourself since the coroner's inquest. I have 
no doubt that God will bring the murder out.” 

These few words strengthened me. I went 
out and sought a magistrate, and before him 
solemnly charged James Secling and Dorothy 
Lockett with causing the death of Colonel Hugh 
Warfield by administering arsenic to him! Be- 
fore night they were both arrested and in jail. 

“Suppose that I should not be able to prove 
it,” I groaned as I woke in the night and re- 
flected that they were both at that moment in 
prison by my act. But I prayed for strength 
and that Heaven would make the truth manifest. 

They were brought to trial. Their separate 
examination clearly showed their guilt; for they 
agreed in nothing. The bar and bench, as well 
ay the spectators, were as convinced of their 
guilt, as I was before the trial was half through. 
The woman, finding that it was useless to plead 
innocence longer, finally confessed that the 
arsenie was purchased by herself, but adminis- 
tered by Seeling; and that their object in com- 
mi'ting the murder was to obtain sooner the 
money which they knew he had given to them 
in his will. 


They were both executed on the same gallows. 
Though I could not but commiserate their 
wretched end, I felt relieved of a weight that 
had nearly destroyed my health and peace of 
mind, and was once more restored to that cheer- 
fulness which ever results from the consciousness 
of having performed a duty, however painful 
Thus 


had two persons justly suffered death for a crime, 


that duty may have been in its nature. 


to whom suspicion would never have been di- 
rected but for overacting of their part. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JENNY LIND. 
BY CAROLINE A HAYDEN. 


Over the deep blue heaving sea thou comest, 
Rearing God's glorious gift along with thee ; 

And wheresoe'er thy wandering footstep rovest, 
Wilt thou pour forth thy wondrous melody. 


Thy fame is spreading far o'er land and water, 
In strains which well may make thy heart rejoice ; 
Come to our own fair land, O, Sweden's daughter, 
We, too, would listen to thy bird-like voice. 


Come, and while fame shall trumpet forth thy merit, 
Say to the thousands round thee, in God's name, 
Where are the talents that you each inherit, 
Teach them the spark may yet become a flame. 


Here, where true genius reaps no stinted measure, 
Where worth its own just tribute e’er may claim ; 
May tenfold glory circle round thy treasure, 
And add new lustre to thine honored name. 
Cohassett, Mass., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE BLESS DNESS. 
BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mr. Benepicr Atwater departed from a 
life of single-blessedness on the evening of the 
15th of the month of November. His struggles 
were painfal, but in the last extremity he nerved 
himself for the conflict. Years of solicitude had 
he passed in celibacy, meditating upon the great 
change of marriage. Visions of angelic sweet- 
ness and domestic enjoyments over which no 
landlady would frown, and no fellow-boarder 
could titter about in his absence, had floated be- 
fore him. After so much meditation, and a de- 
liberation which was painful to shattered nerves, 
Mr. Benedict, the bachelor, put himself in the 
market. Over his bed hung sundry sensible 
maxims, but the last and most studied was this 
—* Beware of going through the woods and 
taking a crooked stick at last.” This had been 
duly weighed, re-read, talked over and declaimed 
about; but the terrific idea of being forced to 
die in a boarding-house, of the sickness preced- 
ing the death, the attendance of a cold-hearted 
nurse, the selfish waiting for silver coin long 
since hoarded in yonder chest, in despite of 
brokers’ inducements to invest, the cold water 
gruel and the slop mint tea, the half dressed 
blisters and the rough mustard poultices unre- 
lieved by a bit of muslin between it and the 
naked flesh, the half-interested inquiry, “ How 
are you to-day /” from his landlady’s youngest 
daughter, and the interrogatory of her mother to 
the doctor, “Do you think Mr. Atwater will 
have a long sickness, sir /’—did they not all 
rise, cloud upon cloud, and give the man a fixed 
determination to end such a life ? 

Once fairly in the market, the bachelor was 
not in an unlike condition to the cock at the 
fowl convention, who gained the highest premi- 
um, where many purchasers stood ready to seize 
him. The man was rich—he was comely withal ; 
sight slightly dimmed, but remedied by a glass 
which gave an exquisite air ; hair slightly turned, 
but could be restored by a wash; cheeks fur- 
rowed in shallow scams, but good beef and 
home comforts would remove them; shirts but- 
tonless, hose unmended—the washerwoman hav- 
ing no time; drawers full of antique and new 
articles ; bed-room seven by nine, and a privilege 
in common parlors! Did not Mr. Atwater need 
a change ! 

His first onset was to make divers calls upon 
the father and mother of certain dulcineas. The 
young ladies were always at concerts, private 
parties, or lecture-rooms. He failed in this ex- 
pedient. Next he tried the experiment of taking 
tea. The daughters were late at the table, cast 
sheep's eyes at each other, had much internal 
commotion, and frequently asked to be excused, 
as they had an engagement for the evenirg. 
All Sundays were spc ntin pitiful selitary walks ; 
maidens bedizened wil curls, feathers and tlow- 


ers reclining on mustachied beaux, or elhowed 


and in close conversation, unmindful of ail the 
busy world they were passing by, foreigners 
with jabber which no mocking-bird could imi- 
tate ; everybody had found a mate but the bach- 
elor. Yet he must continue to smile, walk erect, 
interest himself in the fashionable ton, wear a 
clean high dickey, show his generosity by gratu- 
itous tickets to certain brothers of fair damsels 
—for did not all these go to make up the sum 
of a “ noble-hearted fellow ” 

Sometimes he analyzed the future in sober 
moods. Was there as much enjoyment as ap- 
peared on the surface in a handsomely furnished 
and a well-lighted drawing-room? Did the 
mistress always wear the same sunny face that 
How was it be- 
low stairs, where the waste-pipes were all set in 
motion? How much did it take to keep a full 
Who paid for diamond rings and 


she carried before her friends ? 


larder 
brooches, satin and velvet cloaks, sable trim- 
mings and French millinery, which made people 
look so captivating? Then nurses, physicians, 
country cousins, maiden aunts, jealous sisters 
and parental eyesight—all these were taken into 
account; and after such cogitations, Mr. Bene- 
Butacold 
cup of coffee and disconsolate looks that he was 
late at breakfast, settled the question—he would 
try the change at any rate. 

When a man grows desperate, then is he to 
be more closely watched. Let him then beware 
of the “crooked stick.” Benedict had a confid- 
ing friend who offered him an introduction to a 
red-haired, fiery-skinned, pert young damsel, 
who had flirted and jilted some half dozen 
beaux. 


dict always passed a sleepless night. 


Being decidedly on the wane, and hav- 
ing four sisters who surpassed her in many at- 
tractive features, the lady had resolved to secure 
a cash prize, and stick to the next regular offer. 
Benedict was the man to be gulled! O, for an 
interpreting sister, who would fathom those un- 
meaning words, “our Susy is a real treasure; 
This 
cake, that delicacy—all were manufactured by 
her.” 


she attends to all my domestic affairs. 


Why did not the cook below stairs give 
How could the 
bachelor be so blinded when the giddy girl stood 


this modern Ananias the lie? 


before him full of nonsense, her weightiest avo- 
cation being to adjust a bow or crimp an under- 
sleeve! Yet Benedict was in the meshes; he 
wondered he did not feel any extatic rapture, 
any new life bounding in his veins; but alas, to 
himself, he interpreted the riddle—he was old 
and had outgrown such boyish sensations—they 
would come by-and- by. But he must flirt awhile. 
Now at the concert, anon ata tableau party; 
this evening at the whist table, to-morrow at a 
select dinner party. Why, his life was so chang- 
ed, how could he expect all at once to be in 
But then as to the money. Last 
and heaviest did this prey upon his vitals; ev- 


rhapsodies 
erything cost so much. And then the engage- 
ment must be followed by presents which actu- 
ally cost him more than a quarter’s bill, etceteras 
included, in single blessedness. Still there was 
A moment’s consid- 
eration to this effect would cause a long train of 


no retracing such a step. 


suing fora breach of promise, heavy damages, 
a dishonored name and prospects da:kened for- 
ever, to stand up like so many gaunt figures be- 
fore him. So in a fit of deperation he resolved 
at all hazards to marry. 

The day was fixed, and the perturbation of 
Mr Atwater’s mind can never be described. He 
did not go “on ’change” 
day. He éontinued to walk his chamber in 
mental agony. He did not appear at the dinner 
table, and to all interrogatories his only reply 
was “Iam busy.” He searched his wardrobe, 
looked at his razor, read aa article on “ courage,” 
and another upon “ life’s discipline,” and at four 
o'clock, sallied out of his chamber to a near 
restorator, where he called for coffee and oysters. 
Being somewhat recovered from bodily suffer- 
ing, as he entered his bedroom, he found a note 
addressed as follows : 


during the previous 


“Mr. B. Arwarer :—My dear, where are you 
to-day? What about that diamond ring? Ma 
says one hundred twenty-five is cheap for it. I 
shall be in readiness to attend you at 4 o'clock. 
Bring a full purse, dear; I have an eye upon 
sundry beautiful things, and you are so much 
more lavish than Pa, I feel the deepest pleasure 
in calling you mine. Truly, 

ADELA.” 

Mr. Benedict felt a sudden faintness come 
over him) He looked in the mirror—he was 
ashy pale. He slipped on patent leather-toed 
yaiters, brushed his hat, slipped a roll of bank 
hills tremulousness into his 


with a nervous 


Found her 
bought the ring, brooch, 


purse, and called on his intended. 
in anxious readiness ; 
bracelet and head ornament—all diamond to 
correspond; took all the purse contained, and 
filled a check for a hundred more; felt a weak- 
ness in the limbs on returning ; tongue paralyzed ; 
postponed calling on Dr. Aubry to secure his 
presence to consummate the marriage; sent a 
note, but hand quivered so was obliged to re- 
copy three successive times; so runs Mr. Bene- 
‘Thus it continues : 

“ Wedding morning—the day is calm. What 
causes this palpitation of the heart am unable to 
say; passed a feverish night; dreamed I was 
overtaken by robbers, thrust down a dungeon 
and about to be murdered. Thank Heaven, 
dreams go by contraries. To-day enter upon 
housekeeping. Adela has engaged cook, cham- 
bermaid and small chore girl—do not under- 
Her mother says she is 
delicate ; must be used like a china vase—they 
are liable to tip over when top-heavy. 

“Day after wedding—meat poorly cooked ; 
chambermaid asked to go out to be gone all 
night; little girl insolent; cook insists upon 
having the kitchen to herself. Where is domes- 
tic enjoyment ? 

“Week after marriage—all the help are about 
vacating the premises; Adela has cried this 
morning at my suggesting our trying to get 
along more economically—says she despises 
housekeeping, and mama says the best thing we 
can do, is to take a trip to Europe; unless the 


dict’s journal. 


stand what she means. 


scheme of housekeeping works better must resort 
tosome other method ; feel blae—perhaps a sea- 
voyage might benefit me. Just as I was reckon- 
ing up my expenses and about concluding, 
—I never wrote that name before—stepped in 
to say, she hoped I had included the expense of 
Well, I have come to it; let 
me bear my fate like a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian. In my will, however, I shall request my 
bones to be laid in America.” 

Here the journal abruptly breaks off. Mr. 
Benedict Atwater, lady and servant sailed for 
London, in the steamship Amelia. just twenty 


wife 


a waiting maid. 


days after marriage, followed by an envious 
train of fashionable friends, who really envied 
the “happy pair” the enjoyment which awaited 
them. So goes the world. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO A BELLE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


The gay season finds you a butterfly rover, 

From party to party each evening you run; 
And little you think of the wounds of a lover, 

By your flashing eyes and sweet music undone ; 
But I swear before Valentine's day shall be over, 

I, myself, will make love to—if but in fun. 


You are young, you are beautiful—never, O never 
Saw I one so like all my spirit’s desire ; 

You ‘re accomplished and witty, no human endeavor 
Could ever to excellence greater aspire ; 

And your touch on the keys—I shall hear it forever, 
The grace of Strakosch, and the force of De Meyer. 


Then list while I swear by your eyes’ softened flashes, 
Far dearer to me than the light of the sun; 

And the intellect slambering beneath your dark lashes, 
May it still be as bright till life’s journey be done. 

I love you—-this heart, till it crumble to ashes, 
Is yours— O, beiieve me, I am not in fun. 

New York, February, 1852. 


REASONS FOR MAKING A CANAL CROOKED. 


A canal in Egypt winds considerably, though 
no engineering obstacles whatever oppose them- 
selves to a straight course. The reason of this 
sinuosity was thus explained to us by Mehemet 
Ali himself:—* You ask why my canal is not 


straight. Ya Wallah! it is owing to a bit of 
bigotry. The dog who made it was a true Be- 


liever, and something more. Ya, Seedee, thou 
art about to make what Giaours call a canal, 
and Giaours in their impiety make such things 
straight. Now a canal is made after the fashion 
of a river—(Allah pardon us for imitating His 
works !)—and all rivers wind; Allah forbid that 
my canal should be better than His river; it 
shall wind too.” And so it does.—Tvravels in 


Egypt. 


SONG. 
BY RICHARD LOVELACE.—BORN, 1618, Disp, 1658. 


Chide not, nor think me, sweet, unkind, 
That, from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quict mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And, with a firmer faith. embrace 
A sword, a horse and shield. 


Yet my ineonstaney is such 
As you, too, siivall adore; 
could not love thee, dear, so much, 
le ved T rot honor more. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


STEAM TENDER ALBAN. 

The view which we present above, is that of 
H. M. Steam Tender “ Alban,” as she appeared 
rescuing the crew of the American brigantine 
Mesardis, of New York, on her voyage from 
Chagres. The Alban started on the 2ist of 
November from Port Royal to the Serranilla 
Bank, in search of distressed American seamen 
believed to be located in Beacon Cay, in the 
immediate vicinity of the above bank. On ap- 
proaching her destination, a tent was observed 
erected on the Cay, out of which a man was 
remarked to go waving his hat in great triumph 
and joy; the steamer then stood as near the 
Cay as practicable, and observed the wreck of the 


H. B. M STFAM TENDER “ALBAN,” RESCUING THE CREW OF THE “MESARDIS,” OF NEW YORK. 


vessel, which was almost broken up, lying on 
the most exposed point of land, with the force 
of the sea sweeping over her. The Alban was 
then brought to in the safest place, when the 
gig and cutter were lowered, and were speedily 
manned, for the purpose of affording whatever 
services might be necessary. On arriving at 
the tent, it was found that the crew of the un- 
fortunate vessel consisted of nine persons, who 
were cast away August 3lst. The master and 
two of the crew had, two months later, started 
towards the Mosquito coast for assistance, and 
four of those remaining had fallen victims to the 
climate, and the other two would soon have per- 
ished but for the Alban’s timely arrival. 


MADRID, SPAIN. 

The picture which we give our readers be- 
low, represents one of the fine fountains at Mad- 
rid, Spain. The Gallegos or Water-Carriers are 
by no means the least characteristic portion of 
the population of Madrid. By them the water 
is conveyed from the fountains to the houses of 
the inhabitants. They are the exclusive Water- 
Carriers ; and a Gallego who has established an 
extensive trade, when he has made a little for- 
tune of two or three hundred dollars, wherewith 
to retire to his native mountains and rear a fam- 
ily, has the privilege of either selling his busi- 
ness, or of bequeathing it gratuitously to a rela- 
tive. To lay up money on their scanty earn- 


REPRESENTATION OF A FOUNTAIN AND GALLEGOs, OR WATEK CARRILKs. At 


ings, of course, requires the most narrow econ- 
omy. Accordingly, we find them doing menial 
offices for a family, for the sake of sleeping on 
the entry pavement; or else, clubbing together, 
a dozen or twenty, to hire an attic. They buy 
their food at a faberna, or from old women who 
keep little portable kitchens, or rather furnaces, 
at the corners, and either eat it on the spot, or 
seated on their water-jars about the fountains. 
Others there are, who, instead of carrying water 
for domestic use, parade the streets and sell it by 
the glassful to those who pass. The common 
mode of conveying the large jars, a number of 
which are seen in the illustration, is by carrying 
them on the head or upon the backs of mules. 
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GLEASONWS PICTORIAL COMPANION, 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprieror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“ The Sewing-Girl,” an interesting story, by Miss R. A. 
ACKERMAN. 

“Paskaret, or the Avengers,’ a tale, by Dr. J. H. 
Rosinson. 

“ Taking Care of a Friend,” a humorous sketch, by the 
Op 

“ A Story,” by Lizor. Murray. 

“ Orlando Chester, or the Adventures of a Young Hunt- 
er,” being the first chapters of a novellette, by SyLvanus 
Corn, Jr. 

“Thoughts on hearing sweet music,” verses, by SuSAN 
H. 

“To Isabella,” a valentine, by Jonn RusseL. 

“ To Mary,” verses, by Caas. I. Bargs. 

“ The Winter Stars,” lines, by A. M. Dovetas. 

“ Lines on the Burial of a Child at Sea,’ by Mrs. M. B. 
Heneare. 

“ Love Stanzas,” verses, by Cuis. M. Ten.er. 

“ Lines to an Infant,” by J. A.rorp. 

“A Song,” by Owen G. Warren. 

“The Last Plague of Egypt,” by Canouine A. Haypen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give a fine, characteristic view of the Cultiva- 
tion of the Tea-Plant, its gathering at harvest time, ete. 
Ascene from our new novellette, which will be com- 
menced in the next number of th» Pictorial. 
A fine theatrical view, representing the interior of Cas- 
tle Garden, at New York, at the time of Max Maretzek’s 
efit. 


An interesting French scene will be given. representing 
the embarkation of political prisoners at Brest, a short time 
since, for Cayenne. 

Also, a very excellent and truthful picture of the cele- 
brated French prison and castle known as the Fortress of 
Ham, lately of 80 much interest by reason of the illustri- 
ous prisoners confined there by Louis Napoleon, a fate he 
had even himself experienced within its walls. 

A picture of the Capitol of the State of Maine, at Au- 
gusta, being a fine representation of this piece of Yankee 
architecture. 

A very excellent picture of the interior of Niblo’s Gar- 
den, New York, showing this beautiful place of amuse- 
ment to great advantage. 

A picture of the terrific fire which occurred at Port- 
land, Me., on the evening of the 12th inst., and which de- 
stroyed the American House, with a vast deal of other 
property, some forty horses, etc., ete. The largest and 
most fearful that has ever visited the city of Portland. 

A theatrical scene from the play of Pizarro, as lately 

rformed at the National Theatre, in this city, Mr. Mur- 

k as Rolla, Mrs. Tyrrell as Elvira, and Mr. Prior as 
rro. 


A fine likeness of Thomas Bewick, the reviver of wood 

graving, an int ing picture and biography. 

A view of the new colony of Labnan, in the Indian 
Archipelago, so famous for piratical dwellers. 

A fine view of Albany, New York, from Greenbush, a 
very capital picture. 

A truthful engraving + ~ "ae the beautiful Falls of 

, Rochester, New York. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is now for 
sale at our office, and at all the periodical agen- 
cies throughout the country, comprising five hun- 
dred and sixty pages of original reading matter, 
and containing some six hundred superb engray- 
ings, altogether forming a splendid ornament for 
the parlor and centre-table. The volume is 
bound in cloth, with gilt back and edges, and 
ornamented sides, with a beautiful illumined 
title-page and index, and sold for three dollars 
each, 


U. S. Sreamers.—The Collins line of steam- 
ers consists of four boats, of an aggregate of 
more than 11,000 tons. These steamers have 
made 28 voyages, with an average speed greater 
than has ever before been attaincd—surpassing 
that of the Cunard steamers, which have been 
built subsequently to Collins’s, expressly to 
maintain the maritime supremacy of England. 


Aw Comparison.—Horace Gree- 
ley, in a speech lately delivered, compared a 
stubborn “ conservative” to a horse on board a 
ferry-boat; the horse may back, but the boat moves 
on, and the animal with it, notwithstanding. 


Sincutar—Two extraordinary deaths oc- 
curred lately in London—one of a man from 
swallowing the peel of an orange ; the other of a 
Jew, who literally fasted to death, in obedience to 
the supposed requirements of his religion. 


Monuments.—The Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives have passed a resolve to erect 
monuments to the old thirteen states in Inde- 
pendence square. 


True.—Delay loses the hour, haste the power. 


SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 

Nowhere is the Sabbath more religiously ob- 
served, and nowhere does this divine institution 
appear more beautiful, than in the country. In 
the city its observance is less strict; and there 
are worldly associations and ideas to divert the 
mind from devout feelings and holy contempla- 
tions ; in the indifference and neglect of many, 
there are discordant contrasts to the piety of the 
majority, yet even in the city, the religious rites 
are marked by impressive features. The richness 
of the churches, the solemn pealing of the 
mighty bells mingling together in one grand 
diapason, the peal of the organs, the enchanting 
melody of trained choristers, the decorous dress 
of the church-going multitude, all produce strong 
effect upon the senses. 

A Sabbath in the country is very different, 
yet how charming! The village bells, not nu- 
merous enough to oppress the ear with a ponder- 
ous volume of sound, send forth a touching . 
melody through the hushed air, announcing 
what is emphatically a day of rest. Even the 
domestic animals seem to know it. The patient 
ox is certainly aware of it, as he luxuriously 
chews his cud by the wayside, in all the indo- 
lent enjoyment of an opium-eating Turk. The 
very dog, while watchful as ever, seems to exer- 
cise his calling with less than usual violence. 
And even the family horse, though he draws the 
family to church, does so leisurely, and is never 
hurried either to or from the meeting-house. 

At length the congregation—the old grand- 
fathers and grandmamas, the middle-aged men 
and matrons, the young men and maidens, the 
boys and girls—are seated. There is no irreve- 
rence in the fond glance which some of the 
young turn towards the singer's gallery, for 
there sits the village belle, as beautiful as she is 
good ; and there are other girls, far better orna- 
ments than the sculptured. angels of the old 
cathedral churches. At last the minister moves 
up the middle aisle, and ascends the pulpit stairs. 
A brief pause, and there bursts from the choir 
one of those simple, old-fashioned melodies, 
which go quicker to the heart than any of the 
brilliant compositions of the modern schools. 
The music gradually dies away upon the ear, 
and then comes the prayer. It is fervent and 
impressive, not, perhaps, delighting the cultiva- 
ted ear with its musical cadences and rhetorical 
elegancies, but moving the heart by its earnest- 
ness, its trust, its hope and its piety. 

So well directed by local circumstances are 
the hearts of a country congregation, that it 
needs no brilliant talent to lead them on in the 
right way. Yet country parishes often enjoy 
preachers of the most cultivated genius and at- 
tainments, for many of the most gifted servants 
of the Lord prefer to remain where their spirit- 
ual teachings are aided by the benign influence 
of nature around them. The rural surroundings 
of their homes are more in consonance with 
their hearts and inward promptings than busier 
scenes of city life. 

The services concluded, the worshippers linger 
at the church door, as if loath to depart from 
the hallowed place. Many have a word for the 
clergyman; many parishioners and pedestrians, 
who have come a great distance, remain all day 
in the temple. Thus passes a Sabbath in the 
country—a day full of holy influences, of quiet 
happiness, of needful and refreshing rest. 


PRESSES FOR SALE. 

Wishing to supply our establishment with 
more powerful presses, we desire to sell the two 
Power Presses now in 
use in this office. The cost of these presses was 
$2500 each. They are almost new and in per- 
fect running order, but as they must be removed 
to make room for more powerful ones, they will 
be sold ata bargain. The bed of each press 
measures 44 by 56 inches. ‘ 


TO LET. 

Being about to remove from our Publishing 
Office, Museum Building, Tremont street, to 
the large building lately known as the Mont- 
gomery House, we desire to let our present sit- 
uation. Application may be made at our office. 


Uneasy.—Santa Anna is preparing for ano- 
ther revolution at Acapulco. American inter- 
ests still continue to suffer, and a man-of-war is 
necessary to protect them. 


Humpsvuc.—The assurances of the Paris cor- 
respondents of London journals, that Louis Na- 
poleon is preparing to invade England. 


HUNGARY AND HER WASHINGTON. 

While a large portion of the press is striving 
to throw cold water on the enterprise of Kos- 
suth for the freedom of his native land, the 
true-hearted Hungarian himself is working night 
and day in the good cause. He speaks to the 
people, and the masses are won by his eloquence 
and logic. True his cause in this country has 
been subjected to the same fiery party ordeal 
that every important measure must undergo. 
The Whigs strive to give him the cold shoulder 
because the Free Soilers took him up ; the Abo- 
litionists denounce him because he is not as hot- 
headed and ultra as themselves, and declines to 
mingle their policy with his purposes and plans ; 
and thus each party has some fault to find. 
But when we say party, we mean the wire-pull- 
ers, those who make a trade of politics, not the 
calm, whole-souled people themselves; they go 
heart and hand for Kossuth and his sacred cause. 
They turn out by tens of thousands to greet 
him wherever he appears, ané he is too much of 
a philosopher not to rightly judge between those 
bigoted penny-a-liners who strive to prejudice 
him and his cause, and the outpourings of gen- 
erous whole-souledness that overwhelms him 
with welcome everywhere. He gives evidence 
of this when he says that “ the spirit of the age 
emanates from the people, all for the people, and 
all by the people.” 

Throughout the west he has been received 
with open arms by public and private function- 
aries; money has been freely given to him— 
thousands of dollars at a time; and the gener- 
ous means that are thus placed at his command 
are being appropriated to purchase arms and 
ammunition for his down-trodden countrymen, 
wherewith they may be able to meet their tyrants 
and cause them to respect and fear them. We 
see one man has given him five hundred dollars, 
another one hundred stand of rifles, and a third 
a ton of cannon balls. A dozen times we have 
said, and again we say, most heartily, Heaven 
speed Kossuth and the sacred cause he so nobly 
advocates ! 


MRS. MOWATT. 

This lady, who has been performing for some 
time at the Howard Athenzum, is our beau ideal 
of an actress; pure in character, classic in deline- 
ation, captivating in personal charms, she alto- 
gether wins the heart of her audience, and one 
goes away from her performance with a feeling 
that he has seen something worth remembering, 
something purifying and suggestive to his better 
feelings. No wonder that Mrs. Mowatt is such 
a universal favorite everywhere. Deriving no 
importance from her position upon the stage, 
she adds lustre to it, and brings, not only a natu- 
ral talent to bear upon her role of characters, 
but also the excellence of a classic education, 
and the advantages of gentle birth and refined 
associations. It may be long before our citizens 
will have another opportunity to witness her 
personations upon the stage, and we trust that 
all lovers of true art will not fail to witness her 
performance at the Howard. We have before, 
in this paper, given a sketch of the lady both in 
a likeness and a brief mention of her career. 


Dreromatic.—The President has just re- 
ceived an autograph letter from Louis Napoleon, 
stating that he has been called to the head of 
the government by the popular voice of the peo- 
ple, and that he shall cultivate friendly relations 
with the United States. The President has also 
received an autograph letter from the Bey of 
Tunis. The letter was richly covered with gold 
and velvet. 


Guieason’s Pictortat.— Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion” has been received, and we must, in 
justice, say that it is the most magnificent thing of the 
kind we ever saw, whether published in this couutry or 
Europe. Every American who feels a pride in the rapid 
strides that the Arts are making on this continent, should 
certainly give his support to the “ Pictorial.”’ As its title 
indicates, it is illustrated with splendid engravings, and 
every subsequent number co.nes to us with greater im- 
provements in this branch. The literary and miscella- 
neous contents are equal to any laid before the public, 
and throws the sickly, trashy stuff generally published in 
the city weeklies quite into the shade. This work is a fit 
and interesting companion for the fire-side, and we would 
as _ recommend it to our readers.— Manheim ( Pa.) 
Sentinel. 


Srunky.—The girls in Northampton have 
been sending a bachelor editor bouquets of tansy 


and wormwood. He says he don’t care; he had_ 


rather smell them than matrimony. 


Srecize.—The bullion in the bank of England 
was fast increasing, and at the last returns there 
were nearly £18,000,000 in its vaults. 


Cueap.—Oak wood is $3 and walnut only $4 
a cord in Hartford ; best butter 20 cents. 


MSP LALA 


PLP LAL LLLP LLL LLL LL 


In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Augustus 
Buffington to Miss Abby Gorham; Mr. William Kveleth 
to Miss Emeline R. Morse; Mr. Charles Pierce to Miss 
Angeline Allen. 

By Rev. Hosea Ballou, Miss Elmira T. Wing to 
Mr. Abel A. Adams. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry W. Harrington to Miss 
Eliza J. Wendell. 

. By = 8. Ellis, Mr. Lawrence C-peland to Miss Mary 

. Snell. 

By Rev. R. C. Waterston, Capt. William M. Copeland 
to Miss Elizabeth (. Cobb. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Edward H. Wright to Miss Au- 
gusta Ann Minot. 

By Rev. Nathaniel Colver, Capt. John Dillingham to 
Miss Cordelia Ball. 

At Suffolk County Jail, by William &. Bartlett, Esq., 
Mr. William Hannifen to Miss Aun Clark. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. George J. 
Merritt to Miss Sarah A. Russell. 

At Exst Cambridge, by Rev. Asa Bullard, Capt. Leonard 
French, Jr. to Miss Emeiine A. Rice. 

At Lynn, Mr. George Flagg to Miss Catharine Luscolm, 
of Boston. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Daniel C.. Eddy, of Lowell, Mr. 
Mark H. Cook to Miss ag bees 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. il, Mr. Charles Hutchins 
to Miss Ann Thomas. 


In this city, Mrs. Adaliza F., wife of H. L. Temple, 36 ; 
Mr. Henry 8. Fay, 22; 8. Augusta, daughter of the late 
Levi Lewis, Esq., of Lancastea, 19. 

At South Boston, Jacob E. Chase, formerly of Maine, 40. 

At East Cambridge, Charlotte Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of James B. Rice, 9 yrs. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Barah B., wife of Augustus 
Whittemore, 28. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Susanna, widow of the late Jona- 
than Johnson, 72; Mrs. Tabitha, wife of Mr. Sardine 
Stone, 38. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Prudence W. Wiswell, wife of Wil- 
liam D. Wiswell. 

At Stow, Mr. John Whitney, son of the late Mr. Joseph 
Whitney of Cambridge, 25. 

At East Bridgwater, Mr. Richmond Nash, 38. 

At Rowley, Miss Elizabeth Piogry, 87. 

At Groton, Capt. Samuel Shipley, 72, for many years a 
shipmaster out of the ports of Boston and New York. 

At Norfolk, Va., Joshua II. Hall, 56, late of Boston. 

At San Juan, South America, Nov. 16, Winship J. L. 
Goodwin, »f Dresden, Me., 25. 

At Bissau, Africa. at the Portuguese Hospital, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hale, first officer of the brig Draco, of Salem, 29; 
Mr. Joseph P. Swaney, second officer of same vessel—both 
of Salem. 

At Manilla, at the English Hospital, Charles Bously, 
seaman, of bark Pilot, of Salem. 


A SPLENBIB PICPORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its p 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is tantly, in tion with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for ita 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME, 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0G> One copy of the FLAG or our Union, and one copy 
of the Picrorniat Drawine-Room Companion, 
for 


The PicrortaL Drawina-Room Companton may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


9. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

B. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chestnut, St. Louis. 

&. RINGGOLD, 99 Third &t., Louisville, Ky. 


*,* Subscriptions received at either of the above pluces, 
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GLEASONS 


BAWING-BOOW 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


WINTER. 


Now winter reigns with dread, despotic sway, 


Binding ali nature with his icy chains ; 


s, in wild and fierce array, 


1 the groves and o’er the dreary plains. 


Hark ! his shrill war-cry rendeth now the air, 
Victor awhile triamphing in his might; 

He revels holds where all was lately fair, 
And in the devastation takes delight. 


0, winter, thou to many hearts dost bring 
The pangs of want; to many eyes the tear ; 
O’er once bright scenes the shades of gloom dost fling, 


Scenes which to memory seem doubly dear. 


And yet thou bringest many scenes of mirth 
Aud social bliss no other season brings : 
When loved ones gather round the glowing hearth, 
And evening hours pass by on rapid wings. 


Thou mak’st the spring more beautiful appear, 

Viewed by the contrast, how her glories shine! 
Bright as the smile that supersedes the tear, 

The smile enkindled by a faith divine. 
Then welcome, winter, wisely ordered here ; 

Why should we dread thee, emblem of the tomb? 
For we, like nature, past the shroud and bier, 

Shall find a spring where flowers immortal bloom! 
Lynn, Mass., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE RUFLEYS AND THE FLINTS: 


—OR,— 


BETTER THAN WE SEEM. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


Mr. ALEXANDER FLint was one of that nu- 
merous class of individuals, who are called “ ex- 
cellent, clever men enough,” with the qualifying 
phrase, “not very well calculated to get along 
in the world.” 

Mr. Alexander Flint was a portrait painter. 
He was settled in a small country place, where 
he received just sufficient patronage, to enable 
his family to “live from hand to mouth,” as the 
saying is, without ever arriving at the happy 
condition of decided, satisfactory comfort. 

This was not in consequence of a lack of 
talent. Our Flint was a true artist. I have 
seen some of his paintings, which manifest a 
delicate fancy, and a fine, discriminating taste, 
in the blending of light and shade, and throwing 
them in contrast, with effect. Mr. Flint, how- 
ever, had not that high order of imagination, 
which constitutes an active genius. He was sim- 
ply a man of skill and talent. 

But it is not my business to criticise Mr. 
Flint as an artist. I should speak of him only 
What I intend to say, therefore, is 
It was no inferiority in the exercise of 


as a man. 
this. 
his profession that prevented Mr. Flint from 
the world.” It the 
knowledge of human nature, he wanted—bold- 


“getting along in was 


ness, energy and decision. 

Mr. Flint was too sensitive. He cared too 
much for the opinion of others, and had not 
If he 
thought he had displeased a friend, even in the 
most trifling matters, he was so troubled that he 


could not sleep. On one occasion, when his 


sufficient respect for his own manhood. 


neighbor, Judge Rufley, looked coldly at a pie- 
ture on which he prided himself, and said no 
word in commendation, the poor artist was mis- 
erable for a week afcerwards. 

Mrs. Flint was too much like 
Such men should have strong-minded, energetic 


wives; Alexander's was feeble, timid, sensitive 


her husband. 


as himself. The children, too, were exact pat- 
terns of their parents. 
deserving of their name. 


No family was ever less 
The big Flints and 
the little Flints, all were as little like real /lints, 
as the turtle-dove is like the soaring cagle. 

I mentioned Mr. Rufley. Our artist was 
afraid of that man. Mrs. Flint was afraid of 
him, too; so were the children. Not one but 
would much rather not mect Mr. Ruficy in the 
Mr. 
Flint never passed his hou:e, if he could help it; 
he was always so uncomfortable when he felt 
that Mr. Rufley was looking at him! His chil- 
dren always stopped breathing and looked 
down, and walked very straight, and put on 


street, if the mecting could be avoided. 


looks of becoming seriousness, when they went 


by Mr. Raficy’s house, on their way to school. 
The Flints thought the Ruficys did not re- 
I don’t know how this might be; I 
can only say that the fecling is very natural 
But 
a much severer charge against the Rufleys was 


spect them. 


with people who don’t respect themselves. 


that they were unkind, sour, morose. This im- 
pression was given by Mr. Ruficy alone; his 
family were judged by him. 

I frequently mect with such men. To be can- 
did with the reader, Judge Rufley was one of 


the best and most benevolent men in the world. 
Hie had an 
and ¢hat is what the Flints could not understand. 
A phrenologist would have said Mr. Rufley had 
no suavity. 


“ odd way of showing it,” however, 


Mr. Flint said he had no more man- 
ners than a bear. Now, if the judge felt ever so 
kindly towards a man, he could not, were it to 
save his life, be smooth and polished, and fall of 
compliments, as the honeycom) is full of sweet- 
ness. 
flattery, even of the most innocent description. 
If he wished to commend a person, he did it in 


the most abrupt and shockingly flat manner— 
just as he might have expressed his disapproba- 
tion under other circumstances. He would nev- 


I am sure he was never guilty of a bit of | 


er make up his mouth to the polite phrases of | 


the day, which cover so much hypocrisy. They 
stuck in his throat. To conclude, he was the 
roughest, honestest, kindest man in the village. 
In person, he was slightly inclined to portliness, 
large, with a full face, sandy complexion, shaggy 
eyebrows, and sharp gray eyes. On the whole, 
his countenance had a forbidding expression, 
like the exterior of some taverns I have seen, 
which are the warmest and most comfortable 
cribs in the world, when you once get into them. 
Moreover, Judge Rufley was careless in his 
dress, and he usually wore his beard a week, 
which gave him a savage aspect. 

He was the antipodes of Hawley the lawyer. 
The latter was a great favorite with the Flints, 
to whom he was very polite and obliging, be- 
stowing presents and candy upon the children, 
and abundance of flattery upon the parent Flints. 
Alexander was so well pleased with him that he 
had not the heart to charge him more than half 
price for his three portraits of the Hawley 
family. 

“He is so kind to us,” said the artist. “I 
would give him the portraits, if I could afford 
it. 


The lawyer's face was as radiant as the 
judge’s was rough. The Flints named the 
former Sunshine, and the latter Cloud. These 


two men did not very much like each other. It 
was the lawyer's portrait which the judge had 
failed to commend and thereby wounded the 
artist’s feelings; for it was in reality one of his 
best efforts, and he knew no reason why Mr. 
Rufiey should not praise it. 


The judge had not the least vanity in the 


world; and it was only to do the artist a favor | 


in an wnostentatious way, that he at length re- 
solved to gratify his family with his picture. 

He accordingly called on Alexander—Alex- 
ander changed color. 

“IT want you to paint me,” 
abruptly. 

“Your portrait ’” faltered the artist. 

Yo be sure, You don't suppose I want you 
to give my skin a daubing, do you?” growled 
the judge. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Alexander, feebly. “O, 
no! your portrait, to be sure. I feel highly 


said the judge, 


honored—" 


“That isn’t the thing! I don’t come to do 


you an honor. I mean to pay you for my por: 
trsit. Will you paint it?” 

“I shall be most happy—I am indeed very 
much obliged for this faver—” 

“What favor!’ muttered the judge, impa- 
tiently “Will you paint me! Yes or no— 
and when ?” 


It is impossible to describe the artist's confu- 
sion. He thought he ought to say something. 
but he hesitated to speak for fear of giving of- 
fence. He hardly had the courage to look in 
the judge’s face. He stammered something 


about humble thanks for the honor, and a readi- 
ness to commence the painting at any time, 
which only made matters worse. The judge ex- 
claimed impatiently, that he would call again 
the next day; and went off with qui'e as crrone- 
ous an opinion of the artist, as the artist had of 
Lim. 

“Te is an awful man,” Alexander said to his 
family. “I thought he was going to tear me to 
pieces.” 

“T almost fainted away, when he looked at 
me, in the street, this morning,” said Nelly, a 
girl of six summers. 

“I pity you, dear, if you have got to paint 
that horrid face of his,” said Mrs. Flint. 

“T am sure I shall make a botch of it,” said 
Alexander. “I would rather paint any other 


I can work with 
I dread to 
he added, with a sigh. 


*T wish I could get rid of the job. 


temptation, I would tell him I cannot paint 


don't believe 
terrible eye fixed upon me! 


to-morrow come !” 


three faces. I 
that 
have 


Money is no 


his portrait, and send him somewhere else, if I 
dared to.” 

Punctual to his appointment, Judge Rufiey 
made his appearance at the artist's studio on the 
following morning. The fearful hour had come, 
and Mr. Flint, nervous and embarrassed, receiy- 


ed his unweleome patron. The first sitting 
amounted to nothing at all. The artist was not 
and the judge went 
himself for having 


able to compose his nerves ; 


away, almost angry with 
once thought of submitting to such an annoy- 
ance as sitting for his picture to so stupid a fel- 


low as Alexander Flint. 

With the next visit, however, both judge and 
artist were better pleased, it being a remarkably 
brief one; Mr. Flint having assured his customer 
that he could fill up certain outlines quite as 
well from memory as from the eye. The fact is, 
he could do soa great deal better. He could 
rot paint, with the judge looking at him, in his 
cold, scrutinizing manner. 

All the sittings which followed were of a sim- 
ilar nature. Flint did an immense amount of 
“filling up” from memory. How different from 
the elaborate finishing by the eye, which he be- 
How different 
the brief communications which passed between 


stowed upon Hawley’s portrait ! 


him and the judge, from those agreeable and re- 
freshing exchanges of politeness, which used to 
make so large a part of his conversation with 
the lawyer! 

At length the portrait was completed. Ah, 


| judge had saved from 


should that be, but the portly and blunt Judge 
Rutley! Who would thought he would 
ran to help save the portrait-painter’s house? It 
is impossible to say what most astonished the 
artist—the fire or Judge Rulley, 


Flint was by no means flect of foot. Before 
arrived 


have 


he at the scene of the catastrophe, the 
burning one of his sick 
children, that must have perished had not some 


person risked his life to save it. As for Mrs, 
Flint. she was too much terrified to do anything, 
The judge had dashed through fire and smoke, 
and brought away the child unharmed. 

By this time, a number of the neighbors had 
assembled, and every effort was made to save 
the house. But the village knew no engines or 
fire-annihilators in those days; and before lad- 


ders and buckets could be brought into opera- 
tion, the flames had the mastery. They soared 
through the roof, and burst out on every side. 

“ Save the furniture !” cried Judge Rufley. 

And no man worked harder than he to save 
it. He was worth fifty like Alexander Flint. 
Everything he did was done with design, rapid- 
ity and precision. It was chiefly owing to his 
efforts that the greater portion of the furniture 
was got out of the burning house. 

Then Alexander and his family stood in the 
street watching the progress of the devoming 
clement, and weeping over their misfortunes. 

“Don’t stand here!” cried the judge. “ It 
will not do for sick children. 
right to my house, Mr. Flint. 
affairs here.” 


Take your family 
I will see to your 
Alexander looked at him in astonishment. 
There was ro such thing as misunderstanding 


| 
| Judge Rutley, however; nor could the poor man 


Alexander, never didst thou so essentially miss | 


thy mark! Never didst thou throw such dis- 
credit upon thy pencil! The picture was no 
more like the original than the sun is like the 
moon. Notwithstanding the erroncous manner 
of “filling up,” the artist might have made a 
tolerable likeness, had he not spoiled it, by a 
stupid faney of his own. The judge’s must 
have been a capital face to paint, it was so 
marked and peculiar. But Alexander must 
needs fear giving offence hy representing it in 
all its ruggedness and sternness; and hoping to 
touch Judge Ruiley’s heart, by bestowing a few 
extra touches upon his physiognomy, he threw 
over the whole the softening influence of a be- 
nevolent smile! He might as well have intro- 
duced a mild sunlight in a midnight tempest 
scene! It was not without fear and trem)ling 
that the artist finally submitted the picture to 
the judge’s inspection, and the curiosity of his 
friends, 

* Fudge !” said the judge, “ that is not me! I 
never Jooked so in my life. That bland smile 
is Hawley’s. Pll take my oath. Bah! what have 
you been thinking of, Mr. Flint ¢” 

Poor Alexander knew not what to say. It 
was in vain that he appealed to the judgment of 

others. Those who knew Judge Rufley, knew 
too much to think to please him by discovering 
his likeness in the picture. On the contrary, 
they abused Flint’s talent without mercy. The 
judge’s portrait became a standing joke, and it 
caused the artist a greater humiliation than any- 
thing that ever happened. If he had been fear- 


lul of Rutley before, he now hated him from the 
bottom of his heart, and there was nothing he 
did not say in his disfavor. 

A series of mi-fortunes followed the artist's 
He 
lost much patronage ; there was sickness in his 


family ; a rich invalid, on whose dying favor he 


indiscretion in the matter of the portrait. 


had counted, left all his property to somebody 
else; and the Flints appeared to trace all these 
disastrous circumstances to the evil influence of 
the judge. To case his conscience for having 
accepted fifty dollars from the latter, Alexander 
painted Squire Hawley’s youngest child for 
nothing—if we except the flattering attentions 
of the lawyer. 

The crowning catastrophe was yet to come. 
One day Mr. Flint was returning from a neigh- 
bor’s house, where he had been painting an old 
lady who was unable to go out; and he was just 
parsing Judge Rufley’s residense—the sight of 
which revived a host of unpleasant associations 
—when, hearing a cry of fire, he looked and 
saw flames bursting through his own roof. 

Alexander was almost stupefied with the sud- 
denness of the calamity. In the greatest ex- 
tremity of fright, he began to cry fire at the top 
of his voice, and to run to the utmost of his 
might. He did not go so fast, however, as to 


prevent another person passing him. Who 


neglect this unexpected proffer of hospitality. 

Before night, the judge had stored the house- 
less furniture, as well as given the houseless 
family the shelter of his roof. Moreover, he 
had given the Flints an insight into his trne 
character. They could not but feel grateful for 
what he had done and was doing for them, and 
they could not but know that kindness and be- 
nevolence alone prompted him thus to act. 

The judge contracted his own family into 
close quarters, to make room for that of his 
neighbor. He also took care that they should 
be surrounded by comforts as long as they re- 
mained in his house. The next thing he did 
was to head a subseription list, the design of 
which was to rebuild the portrait-painter’s cot- 
tage, on which there was no insurance. 

“Never neglect so important a thing as an 
insurance !" said the judge to Alexander. “ It is 
a ruinous way of saving a few dollars.” 

The judge’s tone and manner were as severe 
But Alexander discovered now the 
IIe 


Mr. Rufley meant well, and 


as ever. 
wealth of that rough diamond of kindness. 
did not feel hurt. 
acted accordingly. 
Mr. 
hundred dollars towards building him a new 


cottage—Lawyer Hawley, a man of equal 


He could consistently scold 


about Flint’s carelessness; he gave one 


means, gave only five dollars! However, he 
made up the amount in smiles ! 

Well, in the course of time, the Flints moved 
into the cottage. 
menced life anew. 


new They somehow com- 
They had new ideas of kind- 


ness, and new notions of human nature ; new re- 


solutions and new energies, to help them through 


the world. All was owing to Judge Ruiley. 
Ile was now as much reverenced by old and 
young Flints, as he had formerly been feared 
and hated. 

The first thing Alexander did, as an act of 


justice both to the judge and himself, was to 


paint another portrait of that excellent man. 
He did not dread his task. It was a labor of 


love, and proved his happiest effort, in the way 
of his profession. No disguise of the judge’s 
rough features was attempted; but every linea- 
ment was given with truth and fidelity astonish- 
ing. Never was there a more perfect, life-like 
portrait. The judge declared himself pleased ; 
and the artist acknowledged to his family that, 
truthfal as the painting was. he could now dis- 
cover in those stern features a genuine kindness 
of heart, which neither the softened expression 
of the first one, nor the lawyer's, in its munifi- 
cence of smiies, possessed, 

Everybody came to see Judge Rufley’s por- 
trait; for he was a great man in the country. 
And it may be said of Mr. Flint, that * he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous.” Tle 
never wanted work after that: and he was never 
afraid of another man, merely because he had 
a rough exterior. 


+ 


Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. 
Byron 
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GLEASOWS 


PICTORIAL 


URAWING-ROOT COMPANION, 


143 


LEARNING ARABIC, 

Bayard Taylor, who is now trave ‘Ming in the 
East, vives an amusing account of his ciiorts to 
pick up the Arabic language. Taylor has be- 
come quite a traveller, practical one, 
who profits by what he sees and hears, and 
— well about both. 

-In trying to pick up Arabic, Wilkinson’s 
Vo cabulary ‘and Capt. Hayes’ Grammar did me 
g reat service, and after I had tried a numbe r of 
words with Ibrahim, to get the pronunciation, 
[ made bolder essays. One day when the sail- 


ors were engaged in a most vociferous diseus- 
sion. I broke upon them with, * What is all this 
noise about? stop imstantly Y The effec t was 
instantancous: the men were silent, and Seyd, 
turning up his eyes in wonder, cried out: Wal- 
lah. wallah! the Howadji talks Arabic?’ The 
two copper-face d Fellahs thought it very amus- 


ing, and every new word I learned sufliced to 


set them laughing for half an hour. ‘0, Fisher- 
man, have you any fish ? and he held upa string 
of them and m: ade answer, O, How adji, I have! 

iis solemn form of address, which is univers: al 
in Arabic, makes the language very piquant to 
a foreigner. The construction of the sentences, 
co far as J have learned, is very simple, and the 
common colloquial Arabie docs not seem near 
so difficult as I had been led to expect.’ 


BURIED ALIVE. 
Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having been dead some time, as 
it was thought, was placed upon the funeral pile. 
The heat of the 


ished before his friends could rescue him. The 


lames revived him, but he per- 


great anatomist Vesalius had the unspeakable 
misfortune to commence the dissection of a liv- 
ing body, apparently dead. Less unhappy was 
the fate of Abbe Prevost, who fell apopleptic, 
but recovered his consciousness—too late—under 
the scalpel. Preparation were made to embalm 
the body of Cardinal Somaglia. 
had scarcely penetrated into the chest when the 


The operator 
heart was seen to beat. Returning partially to 
his senses, he had sufficient strength to put away 
the knife ; 
In one of our journals is recorded the strangely 


but the lung was mortally wounded. 


interesting case of Rev. Mr. Tennant, of New 

Jersey, who lay three days in his shroud, and 

was saved from interment almost by a miracle. 
IMPORTANTD INVENTION. 

The Washington Telegraph states that Mr. 
De Bibery has invented one of the most impor: 
tant, life-saving and swimming apparatus we 
have ever seen. Application has been made by 
Mr. De B. for a patent. 
doublet, of ordinary dress material, made double, 
aud interlaid with small metallic 


It isa kind of frock or 


boxes, inflated. 
This doublet may be worn as an overall on ship- 
for the wearer to 
sink below the shoulders, and Mr. De B. asserts 
that a person may remain in the watcr any 
length of time, and the 
whatever on the 


board, and it is impossible 


water has no effect 
buoyancy of the dress. 


NEARLY HUNG HIMSELF. 

A son of Mr. O'Neal, living in the upper part 
of Cumberland, Md. recently, came very near 
hanging himself, without intending to do so. 
He arranged a noose, in order to show his play- 
mates, how McLaughlin, the murderer of his 
wife, was hung, placed his neck in it and swung 
off, thinking he could reach the floor with his 


fect. The noose, however, proved too short, and 
the poor boy was very near being launched into 
eternity. 
and he 


When cut down, animation had fled, 
was with great difficulty restored. 


A So. Factr.—An old ‘ 


revolutioner ” 
says, that of all the solemu hours that he ever 
saw, that occupied in going home one dark night 
from the widow Bean'syafter being told by her 


daughter Sally that he needn't come again, was 
the most so. 


Goop Tastr.—Burke once mentioned to Fox 
that he had written a tragedy. “Did you let 
Garrick see it!” inquired his friend. “No,” re- 
plied Burke; “I indeed had the folly to write it, 


but the wit to keep it to myself” 


QUESTIONABLE.—Mr. 
you may consider 


Paradox is not what 
an intemperate man, by any 
means, but he calls on the old lady, onee in 
awhile, for the boot-jack, to draw his hat off with. 
Law.”"—At Bangor a 
petition is in circulation for a law to prohibit 
the use of tobacco. 


Axotner “ MAIne 


> 


only is independent who 
can maintain himself by his own exertions. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


There are sixty-three newspapers published in 
Kentucky. 

The cells in the new watch-house in Cincin- 
nati, are to be made of iron. 

If a tree be inoculated with the poison of a 
rattlesnake, the —_ es will wither. 

The people of Pittsburg raised the very re- 
spectable sum of cen thousand dollars in aid of 
Kossuth. 


The estimated amount of subscription to 
newspapers in the United States is fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

A literary society has been established at San 
Francisco under the name of the Califcriia In- 
stitute. 

During the year 1851 there were 3003 arrivals 
of steamboats and barges at St. Louis, against 
1339 in 1850, 

The man who loses half an hour daily going 
for or hunting displaced tools, loses 150 hours 
per year. 

The accounts of specie in the banks and sub- 
treasury of New York, shows the large sum of 
$10,250,000, 


On the night of Jan. 17, the mereury froze 
solid at. 40 below zero in the thermometers at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

The imports at the port of Georgetown, D.C., 
for 1851, are stated at $81,400; and the exports 
at 886,000. 

The magistrates of Cincinnati average each 
per day three assault and battery cases, amount- 
ing to twenty-seven per day. 

Every oyster that is swallowed, as it is taken 
from the shell, has a heart pulsating about thirty- 
seven times a minutes. 

The name tulip is derived from the Turkish, 
and the flower is so called from its fancied re- 
semblance to a turban. 

Philip J. Roe, a young man who served in one 
of the Indiana regiments in Mexico, was frozen 
to death near Charleston, La. 

There are now about twenty-five miles of gas- 
pipe in Cincinnati, the longest continuous line 
being about two miles. 

In June, 946,500 three cent pieces were coined 
at the mint. In Julv, 719.300. Total for the 
two months, 1,6€5,960. 


A meeting of Frenchmen. to consider the late 
political events in France, took place at St. Louis 
on the 28th ult. What is called a * Protesta- 
tion,” was unanimously adopted. 

Lola Montes is positively engaged at the 
Howard Athenwum—not at the National.as re- 
ported,—and will appear before the Boston pub- 
lic about the middle of March. 


To double the crops on most farms, about all 
that is neceseary is for our agviculturalists to sell 
off one half of their land, and with the proceeds 
buy manvre for the other. 

The Fire Annihilator is not annihilated yet. 
We notice that the New Yorkers are still en- 
gaged in manufacturing them—but for what pur- 
pose is not stated, 


The commerce of Cleveland grows with as- 
tonishing rapidity. The domestic exports last 
year were valued at $9,817,897, and the imports 
at 9,262,657. 

Miss Lincoln, of Brunswick. Me 
killed by a train of cars, while 
track Iler mother nas, 
buried her husband, on 


., Was instantly 
standing on the 
within eight months, 
and three daughters. 


The paper o1 which the Louisville Courier of 


one day was printed, was in raw rags at half 
past five the evening before. This illustrates 
the despatch now obtained in paper making 

The New York Mirror states that a centleman 
of that city offered Mrs. Forrest $4000 to break 
her eng: ge ment with Mr. Brougham, and aban- 
don her plan of going upon the stage 


Of the two hundred and twe nty-five lanaties 
which Massachusetts supports in one of her 


asylums, not one is a native of the State, and 
but ficenty-e7ght_ out of the whole number are 
natives of the United States. 


A steam ploughing machine has been invent- 
ed bw A. T. Watson. of St aten Island. It is in- 
tended for driving twelve pl loughs, and pe rform- 
ing the operations of ploughing, sowing and 
harrowing simultaneously, 


The subject of removing the bars in James 
river is about being brought before the Virginia 
Legislature. An expenditure of $115.200, it is 
estimated, would enable vessels of one thousand 
tons to come up to Richmond. 


In front of the Merchants’ Exchange, in Wall 
Street, there is now a mass of native copper ore 


| 


weighing 4700 pounds, a portion of a mass of | 


55 tons, which was taken from the Minnesota 
mines, on the Octonagan river, Lake Superior. 

Capt. Levy, charged with illegal co-respon- 
dence with the president of Mexico. has been 
bailed at Washington in $5000, Mr. Hunt, mem- 
her of Congress from New York, being his 
surety, 

A young and amiable woman of Stockbridge, 

"t.. Mrs. Amanda Hoag, drowned herself in a 
hole through the ice in a river at midnight on 
the 27th ult., leaving an infant only one week 
old. 

A company of men have heen for several 
months past hun'ing for treasure in an old 
French fort, near Oswego, N. Y.. and are to be 
seen daily burrowing into the * hard pan,” with 
a perseverance worthy of a better cause. 


Foreign Mliscellany. 


There are 403 active volcanoes in the world. 
Frederick the Great was born on the 24th of 
January, 1712, 


A Brussels paper states that Madame George 
Sand has been arrested in the department of the 
Indre et Loire. 


Information has been received at the State 
Department of the pardon and release of Mr. 
Thrasher, by the Spanish government. 

It is asked, will the present state of things in 
France continue? Proscriptions are as plenty 
as in the times of Nero. 

‘The present rate of emigration from the United 
Kingdom to America and Australia, is 930 per- 
sons every day. 

Mr. Eliot Warburton, the well-known author, 
effected an insurance on his life for £10,000, just 
before he sailed in the ill fated Amazon. 


A Genoese gentleman has erected in his 
grounds on a beautiful knoll overlooking the 
harbor and city, a magnificent marble statue of 
Washington. 


Gen. Castellane, who commands for Louis 
Napoleon at Lyons, has issued an order shutting 
up all the workingmen’s associations in that city. 

3assini, a violinist of some note, is about to 
visit the United States. The Messenger du 
Midi mentions his last concert with enthusiasm. 
* The cry is, still they come !” 

The New Brunswick Legislature is engaged 
very deeply in devising ways and means for the 
construction of the European and North Ameri- 
can Railway. 

Emile Girardin has been ordered to quit Paris, 
notwithstanding his having written in favor of 
the “president's” new government. He will 
come to the United States. 

The London Gazette of the 22d of January 
announces officially the appointment of John F, 
Crampton, her majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the U. States. 

General Leffo, one of the victims of the French 
coup d'etat, has taken up his residence in Jersey. 
General Changarnier, Lamoriciere and Bedeau 
are daily expected to arrive in that island to 
reside. 

The report of the London jury on the agri- 
cultural implements which were exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace, admits the superiority of the 
reaping machines of Mr..Hussey and Mr. Me- 
Cormick, Americans. 

M. Riviere, a Parisian lawyer, was seized and 
sent to Havre to be, embarked for Cayenne. 
Fortunately the government discovered that he 
was not the right man, and, by a telegraph des- 
patch, prevented his embarkation. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Deride not the unfortunate. 


—Tersons in love generally resolve first, 
and reason afterwards. 

——None have less praise than those who 
hunt most for it. 


A quict mind, like other blessings, is 
more easily lost than gained. 


The heart has its reasons, which reason 
does not apprehend. 

—Drunkenness turns a man out of himself, 
and leaves a beast in his room. 

— lle who has no respect for religion, can 
have no true respect for himself. 
A punctual man is rarely a poor man, 
and never a man of doubtful credit. 


The more a man works, the less time he 
will have to grumble about hard times. 

There are two things modest men should 
never undertake—to borrow money or study 
law. 


— ()ne act of beneficence, or act of real use- 

fulness, is worth all the abstract sentiment in 
the world. 
People should not think of courting re- 
ose till they ‘have done courting the girls. 
ped is as much a stranger to contentment as 
murder. 

——The single effort by which we stop short 
in the down-hill path to perdition is, itself, a 
greater exertion than a hundred acts of justice. 
Every man who drinks at the bar invites 


others to go with him; but how few who do 
good acts are mindful of this social duty. 


——A husband or a wife cannot be witness for 
or against one another, though a wife sometimes 
gives evidence of the bad taste of the husband in 
selecting her. 

——Industry is not only the instrument of 
improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. 
He who is a stranger to it may possess, but can- 
not enjoy; for it is labor only which gives relish 
to plessure. 

——When a man’s conscience begins to get 
hard. it does it faster than anything in nature ; 
it is like the boiling of an egg; it is very clear 
at first; but as soon as it gets cloudy, one min- 
ute more and you may cut it with a knife. 

——Enthusiasm is a beneficent enchantress, 
who never exerts her magic but to our advan- 
tage, and only deals about her friendly spells in 
order to raise imaginary beauties, or to improve 
real ones. The worst that can be said of her 
is, that she is a kind deceiver, and an obliging 
flatterer. 


Joker's Olio. 


The latest nepetene for a divorce, is from a 
wife whose complaint is that her husband “ does 
snore so! 


. . 
1e man who discovered the chair that 
erbum sat” in was taken to the police otlice 
by officer McGinnisken. 
The St. Louis Times says that at thirty pack- 
ing points on the Illinois river, the whole num- 
ber of hog rs packed . foot up 149,000 head.” 


Aman in S huylkill, Pa., was recently re- 


stored to consciousness after the bell had tolled 
his death. ‘That bell ought to be hung. 

An old maid who hates the male sex most 
vehemently, cut a female acquaintance who 
complimented her on the buoyancy of her spirits. 

“Bob, what’s steam?” “Boiling water.” 
“That’s right—compare it.” “Positive boil, 
comparative boiler, superlative burst.” 

Love is to domestic life what butter is to 
bread, it possesses litthe nourishment in itself, 
but gives substantials a grand relish, without 
which they would swallow mighty hard. 


To ascertain the momentum of a mad bull: 
multiply his weight by his horns and that by the 
square root of the tin pan fastened to his’ tail. 
The quotient will be the answer. 

Whiskey drinking never conducted wealth 
into a men’s pocket, happiness to his family, or 
respectability to his character—therefore whis- 
key is a non-conductor, and consequently it is 
best to let it alone. 


One of the spiritual rappers, it appears, has 
had an interview with the ghost of Ethan Allen. 
In the course of the conversation, Ethan re- 
marked that he and Tom Paine are boarding at 
a hotel kept by John Bunyan. 

“Tsay,” said a dandy to an intelligent me- 
chanic, *T have got an idea in my head.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “if you don’t 
cherish it with great care, it will die for the want 
of companions.” 


About the coolest joke of the season is an in- 
scription painted on a sign-board, which just 
peers above the deep snow drifis in the State 
House yard, requesting visitors not to tread on 
the grass —Boston paper. 

“Tom,” said a man to his friend, a day or 
two since, “I think it highly dangerous to keep 
the bills of small banks on hand now-a-d: 

“Tim.” answered the other, “I find it far 
more difficult than dangerous.” 

“ How,” said a country court judge to a wit- 
ness, “how do you know that the plaintiff was 
intoxicated on the evening referred to?” “ Be- 
cause I saw him a few minutes after supper, try- 
ing to pull off his trousers with a boot- jack.” 
Verdict for the defendant. 


A poor loafer on hearing ~ they charged 
five dollars a day for board in California, said 
he should go there and live, as «he wished to get 
in some place where he could get his board 
charged to him. He is not particular about the 
price. 

A doctor returned a coat to a tailor because 
it did not fithim. The tailor seeing the doctor 
at the funeral of one of his patients, said: “ Ah, 
doctor, you are a happy man.” “Why so?” 
asked the doctor. ‘ Because,” replied the tailor, 


‘you never have any of your bad work returned 
on your hands.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR T0 THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAg is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpasse d. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors «re regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


l subscriber, one year, - - 00 
3 subscribers, ‘ - - - - - 5 00 

- - - - - 6 00 
8 “ - - nm 
16 “ “ 20 00 


0G One copy of the Frag or ovr Union, and one 
copy of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room ComPANION, one 

0C> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be adtre ssed, POST PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG OF OUR UNtoN. 

*.* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
AND Propaistor, Boston. Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENE FROM 


THE PLAY OF THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


MRS. CATHARINE N. SINCLAIR (LATE MRS. FORREST) AS LADY TEAZLE. 


= 


= 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF ACAPULCO, MEXICO. 


MRS, FORREST AS LADY TEAZLE. 


The picture which we give herewith repre- 
sents Mrs. Forrest as Lady Teazle, in the “ School 
for Scandal,” in which character she recently 
made her debut, at Brougham’s Lyceum, New 
York. The particular scene is that of the fa- 
mous screen scene, where Lady Teazle, is dis- 
covered by Charles Surface and Sir Peter, secret- 
ed behind Joseph Surface’s library screen. When 
this play is well cast, and this tableaux is prop- 
erly performed, it is one of the best that we can 
at this moment recall as having ever seen upon 
the stage. The chagrin of the lady and her 
would-be deceiver, Joseph, the astonishment of 
Sir Peter, at discovering his wife in such a po- 
sition, and the surprise and delight of Charles 
at the confusion he has innocently produced, are 
admirable. In the present scene Mr. Chippen- 
dale was the Sir Peter, and those who know this 
excellent actor will at once recognize the like- 
ness in this picture. The occasion which our 
artist has portrayed, was one of much interest, 
as Mrs. Forest’s late trial before the courts of 
New York had excited considerable feeling. 


ACAPULCO, 

Acapulco, of which our artist presents a faith- 
ful picture below, is situated on the west coast of 
Mexico, and is the principal port of that country 
on the Pacific. Its commerce may date from 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and for a 
number of years it sent an annual galleon to 
Manilla, with a cargo to the value of overa 
million of dollars, carrying cocoa, cochineal, 
silver, Spanish wool, ete. and returning with 
spices, silks, china, jewelry, cottons, ete. Oflate 
years its trade was on the decline, until more 
recently the California trade has infused into it 
new life. It is now the principal port for sup- 
plying the California lines of steamers, and the 
fertile country in the rear enables it to meet all 
demands in this line. The National road con- 
nects this place with the city of Mexico. This 
road, in the days of the Spanish dominion, was 
one of the best in the world, being paved its 
whole distance. A line of stages still connects 
with that city and Vera Cruz. The population 
is about 5000, mostly descendants of the Aztecs. 
The climate is unhealthy, and the inhabitants 
are subject to cholera morbus, bilious fevers, 
&c. The harbor is completely land-locked, being 
surrounded by an amphi‘heatre of lofty hills, 
and second to none but San Francisco, on the 
Pacific coast. The view represents the landing 
and anchorage as seen from the west end of the 
town, showing the strong fortification of San 
Carlos. Behind the rise of ground on which 
the fort is built, lies a good portion of the town. 
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